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IN SASSAFRAS HOLLOW 


The story of how a whole community worked 
together to make a bird sanctuary 


By Walter Elwood 


Photographs by Harlow W. Smith 


OUR town probably has a Sassa- 

fras Hollow—called by some other 
name. Almost every town possesses 
within its boundaries some bit of 
woodland and meadow, some wild or 
abandoned spot that could be made 
attractive to birds and human beings 
alike. 

Our town, Amsterdam, N. Y., is just 
an everyday manufacturing center of 
some 30,000 people. Just a plain, hard- 
working conservative town with a pop- 
ulation that hails, mostly, from Italy, 
Poland and Lithuania. It’s not the 
kind of town in which you might ex- 
pect to find a songbird sanctuary, but 
we have one. How did it happen? It 
happened because a group of citizens 
put some honest-to-goodness hard work 
into the making of it. That’s really all 
you need, if you want a sanctuary. If 
you want it enough, and work hard 
enough at the idea, the gift of land 
and the money will be forthcoming. 

We started out with some advan- 
tages, it’s true. We are located in the 
beautiful Mohawk Valley, and within 
our boundaries, in the northwest cor- 
ner, are the wooded slopes of Dove 
Creek ravine, flanked by old aban- 
doned meadows and a brushy cow pas- 
ture. And even though our citizens 
had rambled up and down the ravine 
for generations, wildflowers in rich 
variety still held their ground. Sharp- 
lobed hepaticas and big white tril- 
liums put on their show each spring, 
and many species of ferns deck the 
hillsides throughout the season. 

Here, too, is the haunt of veery and 
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wood thrush, scarlet tanager and 
crested flycatcher, Louisiana water- 
thrush and Canada warbler, to men- 
tion just a few of the fifty species that 
nest in woodland or meadow. 

One day in March, 1930, when I 
was making a talk to the garden de- 
partment of the Century Club, I sug- 
gested that we make Sassafras Hollow 
into a sanctuary. The sheer surprise 
of the idea made a considerable im- 
pact on the gathering. By the time we 
had consumed refreshments, plans for 
walks of observation were well under 
way. 

Two months later, our first con- 
ducted walk began at six-thirty in the 
morning. We not only met up with 
forty-five species of birds, but also with 
the fringed polygala, the yellow lady’s- 
slipper and other spring flowers. My 
companions decided then and there 
that Sassafras Hollow should be a bird 
and wildflower sanctuary, and that 
their own Century Club should be the 
sponsor. 

A committee was appointed and I 
was asked to serve as technical ad- 
visor. The campaign was launched in 
February, 1931, when the first of a 
series of ten weekly illustrated lectures 
on “Birds of the Mohawk Valley” was 
given. Our attendance steadily climbed 
until we had a hundred learners turn- 
ing out. And no one learned as much 
as the lecturer himself, for I was he. 

On May 16, our Evening Recorder 
had a featured article, officially noti- 
fying the public of the establishment 
of the Sassafras Bird Sanctuary, and 


of the setting up of certain necessary 
regulations. From the outset, we had 
the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
three owners whose land was included 
in the area. Since the land was pri- 
vately owned, it had to be set up un- 
der the conservation laws of the state 
as a “private park to protect and 
propagate fish, birds and quadrupeds.” 
While this law protected the area, it 
also permitted visitors to enjoy the 
place in non-destructive ways any time 
they chose. It was our conviction that 
the sanctuary should be a place from 
which people were not excluded, a 
place in which human beings could 
learn more about nature—how to ap- 
preciate it and how to conserve it. 

Ihe area was posted as a private 
park. ‘This was only one of a long 
series of physical chores to be per- 
formed, but such chores were done 
gladly by those who believed in the 
project. 

Then came the chore of raising 
money to meet current expenses and 
to keep a warden on the job. This 
was done through such time-honored 
devices as food sales, card parties, an 
heirloom exhibit, donations and a lec- 
ture by Paul Kellogg of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

In the meantime, observation walks 
and field trips were being carried on 
by a group which called itself the Sas- 
safras Bird-Study Group. Before stiles 
and bridges were built, we were mak- 
ing use of all that the sanctuary had 
to offer, even though we crawled un- 
der barbed-wire fences, slid off step- 
pingstones in Dove Creek, and kept a 
weather eye out for America’s most 
dangerous animal, the domestic bull. 


rhis bird-study group, at first com- 
posed of Century Club members only, 
decided to become the Sassafras Bird 
Club and to open its membership to 
all interested citizens. The Century 


From the brow of the ravine, the Trailside Mu- 
seum looks down a steep slope to Dove Creek. 


Club generously agreed to relinquish 
their spiritual claims on the sanctu- 
ary, and the Bird Club, in March, 
1933, with a membership of two hun- 
dred, took over the sponsorship and 
clasped the sanctuary to its devoted 
bosom. 

For the next two years, all was smooth 
sailing. We installed birdhouses, feed- 
ing stations and hoppers—the work of 
a good bird-clubber and carpenter. 
Our warden built stone fireplaces, 
footbridges and reflecting pools. A 
nature trail was laid out. 

Then progress struck a staggering 
blow! In midsummer, 1935, the pan- 
zer divisions of golf-course construc- 
tion invaded a part of our area. Bull- 
dozers, trucks, tree choppers, dynamite 
and an army of WPA _ workmen 
swarmed over our north field. A hcdge- 
row vanished, trees disappeared, knolls 
melted away and reappeared wiiere 
none had been before and the smoke 
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This is one of the trails leading from the sanc- 
tuary woods to the old abandoned meadow. 


of burning wood streamed up into the 


sky. 

Now we had known that the golf 
course was to be built, had even co- 
operated with the city on the project, 
since the plan also included the pur- 
chase of an adjacent seventy-five-acre 
tract of land for a bird sanctuary. But 
we had not envisioned any such de- 
spoiling of our own grounds, and we 
were vociferous in our protests. We 
demanded that the city make restitu- 
tion by furnishing us with a trailside 
museum, a woodland amphitheater, a 
pond, new bridges, and new trails. 
We had it all written down—and with 
illustrations in case anyone couldn't 
read! ; 

lhe city met most of our demands, 
but they said that we would have to 
buy an old barn, church or house for 
the museum and they would then dis- 
mantle it, move it and rebuild it ac- 
cording to our blueprints. So we went 
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shopping for abandoned churches, but 
the entangling deeds were more than 
we could cope with. Then we tried 
for the old railroad station across the 
river, but it had already been sold. 
At last, we found just the thing—an 
old two-story barn for the bargain 
price of twenty-five dollars. 

The workmen sent in to build the 
improvements for the sanctuary caused 
us a case of nerves at first. They only 
wanted to do what most well-brought- 
up Americans want to do in such a 
place—cut down all dead trees, clear 
out all undergrowth, mow down all 
weeds, make a wide, straight road 
along the Creek, establish a bridle 
path and construct three dozen stone 
fireplaces! We finally won them over 
to a new way of thinking, however, 
and after a few months, they were tell- 
ing us why it was bad conservation 
practice to cut out undergrowth or 
fell dead trees! 

Finally, on a beautiful September 
afternoon in 1940, the dedication cere- 
monies for the woodland amphitheater 
and trailside museum came to pass. A 
band played. Speakers addressed the 
gathering from the grass - carpeted 
stage. A one-act conservation play 
was presented. The Sassafras Bird 
Sanctuary was full-fledged, at last. In 
ten years, what had begun as a mere 
idea in the minds of a few ladies ol 
the Century Club had developed into 
a real community sanctuary to be en- 
joyed by human and bird - citizens 
alike. 

The raw wounds made by construc- 
tion gangs were soon healed. When 
left to her own devices, Nature repos- 
sesses what is her own. By 1941, beauty 
dwelt again in its old abode. 

Today, several thousand people en- 
joy the sanctuary’s inviting trails in 
the course of a year. Put upon their 
honor, it is only rarely that they abuse 
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the confidence placed in them. Scores 
of school classes, Scout troops, and 
many adult groups make good use of 
the trailside museum. 

The sanctuary has the good will of 
the whole community. Creating good 
will has been a deliberate part of our 
program, and we have found that this 
can best be built up by offering people 
a chance to do something for the 
sanctuary. In the slow but interesting 
job of enriching the natural flora of 
the territory, we have enlisted the 
cooperation of public school boys and 
girls for a major part of the task. 
During the past few years we have 
made the annual observance of Arbor 
Day a practical week-long project. 
Several hundred trees and _ shrubs, 
chiefly food-bearing, have been set out 
by our young people. They not only 
do the actual planting, but contribute 
the funds with which to buy the 
needed nursery stock. All this, a gift 
to their community and a worth-while 
exercise in civic virtue, represents a 


living investment in the sanctuary en- 
terprise. ‘Their interest now will pro- 
vide one basis, at least, for a good 
citizen’s solicitude in years to come. 


Above you see Dove Creek which 
crosses the north field and then 
enters its wooded valley. 


The pond we asked for and ob- 
tained. 


The large white trilliums are 
among the spring flowers which 
put on a show of splendor at the 
proper time. 


William Henry Hudson 


_.. American 


ILLIAM HENRY HUDSON 

was a North American by de- 
scent, an Argentine by birth and an 
Englishman by choice. We have much 
information and the testimony of 
many witnesses concerning Hudson 
during his nearly half century of life 
in England, but of his third of a cen- 
tury in America we have little but his 
autobiographical “Far Away and Long 
Ago.” It has been asked, for example, 
how did Hudson become a master of 
the written word? Also, why did he 
abandon the country of his birth for 
the land of his adoption? And I have 
tried here to make definite replies to 
these questions. 


x dt of 


Hudson of the Pampas was the 
product of inheritance and environ- 
ment and of the care of a mother who 
shared his interests and helped him 
develop them. Hudson of London, 
inspired by the gifts and experiences 
of his youth, conquered ill health, 
poverty and an unfriendly public to 
win the esteem of the world. But just 
as his English life originated in Argen- 
tina, so his Argentine years had their 
beginnings under conditions the in- 
fluence of which seem not to have been 
sufficiently emphasized. 

Hudson’s father, Daniel Hudson, 
was born in Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts; his mother, Caroline Augusta 
Kimble, was a native of Berwick, 
Maine. Daniel Hudson’s mother was 
Irish, his father came from nezr Ex- 
eter, England. Prior to his emigration 
to Argentina, Daniel Hudson was en- 
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By Frank M. Chapman 


gaged in shipbuilding. He has left no 
unusual record of achievement, in 
fact was unsuccessful in his Argentine 
venture as a sheep-raiser. Hudson ap- 
pears to have had scant relation with 
his father of whom he speaks as “just 
an ordinary man.” Beyond supplying 
his offspring with his nearest English 
connection he does not appear to have 
played a very important part in the 
career of his son. 

Caroline Augusta Hudson was of 
Pilgrim ancestry. Every effort to learn 
something of her family has failed. 
But from the nature and frequence of 
Hudson’s references to her in his “Far 
Away and Long Ago,” it is obvious 
that she was an educated woman of 
strong character, a sympathetic, un- 
derstanding mother who shared her 
son’s love of nature and whose influ- 
ence on his development cannot be 
overestimated, She was thirty-six years 
old when Hudson was born and died 
eighteen years later, giving him, there- 
fore, the best years of her life. 

Daniel Hudson migrated to Argen- 
tina primarily, it is said, in the in- 
terests of his health. He seems not to 
have been without funds and ap- 
parently invested largely in sheep 
raising, purchasing two estancias. He 
settled first in Quilmes on the Quinta 
of Los 25 Ombues, about 20 kilom- 
eters east of Buenos Aires. Here, on 
August 4, 1841, Hudson, the fourth 
of six children, was born. Two years 
later they moved a day’s journey [ar- 
ther south to the estancia of Las Aca- 
cias on the Pampas of Chascomus. 
The exact location of this home is 
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discussed by Jorge Casares, the Argen- 
tine ornithologist, in El Hornero, or- 
gan of the La Plata Ornithologists’ 
Society, for August, 1938 (see also an 
important paper on Hudson by Ca- 
sares in the issue of this journal for 
December, 1921). ‘They were resident 
at Las Acacias for the succeeding ten 
years. Hudson calls them the most 
impressionable years of his life. His 
mother’s presence certainly made 
them the most important. 

Having now set the stage for the 
remainder of our story let us pause 
for a moment and survey our sur- 
roundings. 

With the equipment which the 
Hudsons brought from the United 
States, we find, doubtless to our sur- 
prise, a library of four hundred vol- 
umes. The importance of this dis- 
covery is obvious. —To whom did the 
books belong? What was their na- 
ture? Why were they brought? The 
facts revealed by close reading lead 
us to conclude that the books be- 
longed to Mrs. Hudson, and were 
standard works by her favorite au- 
thors. They, therefore, throw some 
lighton Mrs. Hudson’s tastes and train- 
ing and acquaint us with one of the 
sources of Hudson’s intellectual growth, 

Hudson writes “there are always 
plenty of books in the house.” ‘There 
were no novels among them. Some 
were doubtless dissertations on _ re- 
ligion, and there were classics, like 
Carlyle’s “French Revolution” and 
Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall.” In spite 
of an outdoor boy’s disinclination to 
serious reading, Hudson speaks of the 
delight with which he read Rollin’s 
“Ancient History,” in two large quarto 
volumes. He states that, with the ex- 
ception of Draper’s “History of Civili- 
zation,” he had read nothing for five 
years except the old books “which had 
always been on their shelves.” When 
a friend, evidently familiar with his 
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interests, brought him from London 
a copy of Gilbert White’s “Selborne,” 
he writes, “nothing so good, of its 
kind, has ever come to me” and he 
read and reread it many times, 

At the age of sixteen, then, we have 
him with a mind nourished on stand- 
ard literature and a method of ex- 
pression formed by contact with 
masters of the written word. Not only 
did this type of education, for under 
his mother’s guidance it was educa- 
tion, affect his use of language, but 
it advanced the maturity of his mind 
and the independence of his thought. 
And when an older brother, returning 
from a five years’ absence, presented 
William with a copy of the recently 
published “Origin of Species,” he was 
both surprised and resentful of what 
he considered the boy’s unwarranted 
criticism of it and urged further read- 
ing. From this William emerged con- 
verted to a belief in Darwin’s thesis. 


M-t Me 


Doubtless we may attribute to the 
combined influence of this library, his 
home life and love of England, the 
fact that the Spanish language seems 
to have acquired so slight a hold on 
Hudson. Living from birth to man- 
hood in a Spanish-speaking country, 
where, outside his immediate fam- 
ily, Spanish must have been practically 
his only means of communication, 
English nevertheless became his domi- 
nant tongue. It was in English liter- 
ature that he acquired his mental 
growth, it was in English that he 
thought and wrote. Morley Roberts, 
Hudson's English Biographer, writes 
that toward the end of his life Hud- 
son found conversation in Spanish 
“very troublesome to him.” 

Hudson’s tributes to his mother 
constitute the most charming and re- 
vealing part of his autobiography. He 
not only loved and admired her but 
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Hudson’s childhood home near La Plata. 
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found with her a companionship that 
no one else could give him. Before 
he had reached the age of six, and 
they were still living at his birth- 
place, he has this simple but signifi- 
cant memory of her: “At the close of 
the day, when we children, after our 
supper of bread and milk, join in a 
last grand frolic on the green before 
the house, I see her sitting out of 
doors watching our sport with a smile, 
her book lying in her lap and the 
last rays of the setting sun shining on 
her face.” With this picture before 
him he adds: “When I think of her 
I remember with gratitude that our 
parents seldom or never punished us, 
and never, unless we went too far in 
our domestic dissension or tricks, even 
chided us.” 

Nevertheless, it is evident that Mrs. 
Hudson was a woman of authority 
and ‘decision. She apparently was re- 
sponsible for the regular employment, 
when available, of a man as tutor and 
for the formation of a school. On a 
subsequent occasion we find her 
promptly discharging a popular school- 
master who had been with them for 
more than two years, because, disobey- 
ing instructions, he had used the rod. 
We should not fail to add that as 
a well-rounded woman, Mrs. Hudson’s 
housewifery won the praise of her 
neighbors. Hudson exhibits his pride 
in his mother and ignorance of his 
ancestors by attributing to her the “in- 
vention” of the pickled peaches which 
were always served on her table and 
found great favor among her guests. 

To complete our summary of the 
influences that gave Hudson to the 
world, we add to his inherited love of 
nature and the care of a mother pre- 
eminently qualified for the task, the 
environment in which, by some mir- 
acle of good fortune, his lot was cast. 

The pampas of Chascomus still seem 
wild and limitless and one may see 
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rheas, screamers, swans, flamingos and 
other birds not closely associated with 
civilization, but in Hudson’s day, 
nearly one hundred years ago, the re- 
gion to him was essentially primeval. 
Let us think of him, at first, as a boy 
of six, astride his bare-back pony, free 
to explore his kingdom. 

It had no boundaries and every out- 
ing brought fresh scenes and new ex- 
periences to which his receptive mind 
responded. With no restrictions on his 
wanderings, going whither his fancy 
prompted, consider the fund of orig- 
inal, novel information he accumu- 
lated during the years. If some far- 
seeing person had prescribed a course 
of studies for the future naturalist 
and author, how could he have done 
better? But aside from the intimate 
knowledge acquired of the habits of 
birds, there was the mental expansion 
following contact with the overpower- 
ing vastness of earth and sky, of mes- 
sages that reached him from beyond 
the horizon and above the clouds. 
And it is of supreme importance for 
us to know that Hudson shared these 
adventures of body and mind with a 
mother whose close spiritual kinship 
encouraged him to reveal to her the 
visions of his sensitive, retiring nature. 

Still it has been said that Hudson 
lacked education when for a quarter 
of a century he was absorbing facts 
and experiences not to be acquired 
from books and which became distinc- 
tively his own. 


x dt A 


Hudson’s American life was divided 
into two nearly equal parts. The first 
was ended in his eighteenth year by 
the death of his mother (in 1859). The 
second part was terminated in 1874 
when, at the age of thirty-three, he 
sailed for England. I have tried to 
show that during the first period the 
dominant influences of Hudson’s ex- 


istence were exerted by his mother 
and his environment. The second 
part is not so readily accounted for. 
Prior to his father’s death, in 1869, it 
may be assumed that Hudson lived at 
home. But he was doubtless of no 
more service to his father than his 
father appears to have been to him. 
The city offered him neither attrac- 
tion nor occupation. He probably 
lacked capital to engage in ranching, 
even had he so desired, and his still 
latent literary gifts found no encour- 
agement in Argentina. 

At about this time, as a result of ex- 
posure to storm, he had a severe attack 
of rheumatic fever from the effect of 
which he never fully recovered. Un- 
fitted now for an active life and in 
default of the care of a mother, he 
yielded to the call of the Pampas and 
as the guest of his gaucho friends re- 
visited the Chascomus region. But al- 
ways his inborn interest in birds con- 
tinued to assert itself and as early as 
1866 we find him almost professionally 
occupied in their study and collecting. 
He was now evidently in touch with 
the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington. Some day, correspondence, 
not now available, may tell us how this 
connection was established. Possibly it 
originated in Hudson's request for in- 
formation from the even then widely- 
known Smithsonian and his subse- 
quent development as a correspondent 
by its enterprising young Assistant 
Secretary, Spencer F. Baird. Possibly 
Hudson may have offered his services 
as a collector of birds in an ornitholog- 
ically little-known region. In this event 
it would be interesting to know where 
he learned the not widely-known craft 
ol preserving bird skins, a task he per- 
formed with average skill. 

Dr. Alexander Wetmore, present 
Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, writes me that on March 
1, 1867, they catalogued a collection 
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of 124 specimens from Hudson. This 
was the first of several shipments made 
over a series of years. The second one, 
Dr. Wetmore writes, came in Novem- 
ber, 1868, and a third was entered on 
June 17, 1869. The three contained 
over 500 specimens. Dr. Wetmore 
continues: “The annual report of the 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for 1867 states that ‘an impor- 
tant Smithsonian exploration has been 
made during the last year in the Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires by Mr. W. H. 
Hudson.’ ” Hudson, therefore, was, at 
this time, the official, recognized rep- 
resentative of the Institution and 
hence was an agent of the United 
States Government. The report for 
the following year (I quote the same 
source) states: “Mr. W. H. Hudson 
has continued to make collections in 
the Argentine provinces,” and in the 
report for 1869, published in 187], 
there is a record of the receipt of two 
boxes of birds from W. H. Hudson. 

The formation of so large a collec- 
tion by an inexperienced collector rep- 
resents an outlay of time and effort 
calling, one may imagine, for a more 
tangible return from Professor Baird 
than an expression of thanks. Whether 
or not it actually places Hudson in the 
professional collector class, his corre- 
spondence with Professor Baird will 
doubtless reveal. But unquestionably 
it adds to the scientific value of the 
observations subsequently published 
on the habits of the birds collected. 
Hudson collected these birds at the 
hacienda of Conchitas, situated about 
twelve miles from the city of Buenos 
Aires. Later, we shall discover, they 
were instrumental in sending him to 
England. 

On February 13, 1868, Dr. Philip 
Lutley Sclater, long-time secretary of 
the London ZoGlogical Society, began 
the publication in the “Proceedings” 
of the Society, of which he was editor, 
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of a serial entitled “List of Birds Col- 
lected at Conchitas, Argentine Repub- 
lic, by Mr. William H. Hudson.” The 
following year two additional numbers 
were issued. The three parts complet- 
ing the paper filled 18 pages and 
treated of 145 species. The introduc- 
tion to Part I contains this informing 
paragraph: “The authorities of the 
Smithsonian Institution, at Washing- 
ton, United States of America, have 
most kindly sent over for our inspec- 
tion, a series of bird skins collected at 
Conchitas in the Argentine Republic, 
about twelve miles from the City of 
Buenos Aires, by one of their corre- 
spondents, Mr. William H. Hudson. 
We have had great pleasure in deter- 
mining the species, a list of which is 
herewith given. . . . The number of 
skins submitted to our inspection is 
265, referable to 96 species.” We may 
add here that two of these species 
were new to science and were named 
for Hudson. And we should draw at- 
tention also to Professor Baird’s broad- 
ness in submitting to Sclater approxi- 
mately half the collection he had 
received from Hudson. 

Whether Sclater, Hudson or the un- 
known owner of the Conchitas hacien- 
da, inspired these papers is unknown 
to me, but it is clear that their pub- 
lication resulted in placing Hudson in 
contact with Sclater apparently for the 
first time. The immediate result of 
their collaboration is a series of 22 
papers published in the “Proceedings 
of the Zoélogical Society” from 1869 
to 1876. Of some, Sclater is joint au- 
thor; of all, he is, of course, the editor. 
The first twelve are on the “Ornithol- 
ogy of Buenos Aires.” The thirteenth, 
published in 1872, is on the “Birds of 
the Rio Negro of Patagonia” showing 
Hudson’s desire to extend the field of 
his studies in the Argentine. This ex- 

edition, or journey, later served as 
‘he basis of his “Idle Days in Patago- 
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nia” (London, 1893), but an examina- 
tion of the paper itself (P.Z.S., 1872, 
pp. 534-550), with its report on 126 
species, shows that ornithologically, at 
least, his days were far from idle. 
Most of the material contained in 
these papers was subsequently incor- 
porated in the two-volume work on the 
“Birds of Argentina” of which he and 
Sclater were joint authors. It is im- 
portant to note that seventeen of them 
were published before Hudson left the 
Argentine. Taken as a whole, there- 
fore, it seems evident that Hudson’s 
growing ornithological activity, par- 
ticularly his increasing number of pa- 
pers, required an outlet that his native 
land could not supply. What more 
natural then, that, under Sclater’s lead- 
ership, he should look for a future in 
England? It was doubtless Sclater who, 
convinced of the capabilities of his 
young protégé, suggested their joint 
work on the birds of the Argentine. 
And in the need for cooperation on a 
work of this importance we find more 
than sufficient reason for Hudson’s 
removal to a land which had long 
called to him with the force of a birth- 
place. On April 1, 1874, therefore, he 
sailed from Buenos Aires for England. 


x dt A 


My task is finished when we reach 
Southampton; but as we reluctantly 
leave this gifted man under strange 
skies and among strange people we 
pause long enough to ask how he was 
prepared to meet the trying years that 
lay ahead and we may summarize his 
equipment in a sentence: a rich inher- 
itance and the training of a rare 
mother in an environment that he 
made his own. Armed with these alone 
and the inspiration to deliver his mes- 
sage, he overcame difficulties that 
would have conquered most men and 
won a foremost place among the 
world’s great literary naturalists. 
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HE ancient and undying legends 

of all peoples have one theme very 
much in common. Whether it be the 
Christian tradition of how man once 
happily inhabited a pleasant and 
bounteous garden of Eden, and was 
exiled from it by an act of proud and 
reckless rebellion, or whether it be the 
simpler myth of the Delaware Indians 
which tells how man lost, by avidity 
and self-importance and greed, the ab- 
original peace and excellence of 


Tekene-aussu-wakan (“original woods- 
life”), the legends are all an utterance 
of the same central truth, felt poig- 
nantly in the common heart. They are 
all various sayings of the fact that 
once man was trustfully obedient to 
nature, and was acquiescently in har- 
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mony with the great undisturbed flow 
of natural events; and that then, self- 
willed and full of tragi-comic pride, he 
attempted to thwart nature and alter 
nature and coerce nature to his whim; 
and that this was his terrible undoing. 

The legends live forever, for the 
good reason that the facts they sym- 
bolize are true. It is not necessary to 
agree with a preacher’s formal theol- 
ogy, or with the particular charges he 
may make, in order to agree with his 
gist when he fulminates against hu- 
man sin and errancy; for we all have a 
profound awareness—an awareness 
which we feel, so to speak, with our 
protoplasm itself—that there does in- 
deed lie a guilt upon us: a universal 
guilt of having offended against na- 
ture. It is not necessary to believe in a 
literal Eden in order to realize that we 
have indeed despoiled, and by our 
own wilfulness been driven from, a 
garden. We need only look at our 
eroded hills and our razed forests and 
the once-clear sky that we have 
murked with our dubious enterprises. 
We need be no metaphysicians or cos- 
mic ponderers to feel, in the deepest 
areas of the spirit, an obscure nostalgia 
for a day that was a cleaner and glad- 
der and more decent day than this, 
and to feel-an obscure shame that the 
loss is of our own contriving. 

Once upon a time, our common 
heart acknowledges, we entrusted our- 
selves and our earth to Nature, The 
Overseer, and we throve under that 
protectorate as sparrows and oaks and 
trout and moss and constellations 
thrive. Since the time when, in our 
waxing pride, we rebelled against Na- 
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ture, The Overseer, we have been last- 
ingly mazed in an intricate misery. We 
are not, as it turns out, quite so wise 
as that Wisdom which is forever. Our 
stewardship turns out to be a thing of 
guess and bungle. We are made—when 
we have spent our strength in all our 
little rebellings and contrivings and 
endeavorings to direct the destiny of 
earth to suit our fancy—to acknowl- 
edge at the end that Nature, the first 
and last and everlasting Overseer, sees 
rather farther and rather deeper and 
more wisely than can we. 

All this is a part of humanity’s com- 
mon experience and understanding. It 
is a root of religions and philosophies. 
It also bears (to wind up a long and 
solemn preface) upon a highly prac- 
tical and particular matter about 
which I want to write this month. The 
matter is the matter of those creatures 
that are frequently called “enemies of 
wildlife” or ‘vermin’: such creatures 
as crows, weasels, red squirrels, blue 
jays, blacksnakes and the several bird- 
killing hawks. 

It is some years, now, since I took 
title to the hundred-odd acres of 
woods and fields and streams that I am 
pleased to call my wildlife sanctuary. 
\ single policy (with deviations to be 
mentioned) has been followed from 
the first with regard to this little frag- 
ment of earth. It has been intended 
that these acres should be one area of 
the planet where there should be no 
intrusion of human meddling, no ap- 
plication of the guessworks of the hu- 
man mind, and where entire charge 
should be handed over to Nature, 

lhe Overseer. Let the timber grow 


Rabbits thrive in the briar tangles and are 
velcome in the sanctuary when man has the 
forethought to fence his garden, or perhaps, 
plants cabbages enough for both the human 
family and the rabbit family. 
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tall or short or thick or thin, as it 
would; let the sharp-shinned hawks 
be unmolested here, and also the warb- 
lers, and also the deer mice; let the 
seasons shift and mould the landscape 
at their pleasure; let nature, in every 
part and particular, exert in this place 
a free and fecund and flowering su- 
premacy. 

A good many difficulties in self-dis- 
cipline have been born of this inten- 
tion, but also, I think, rewarding un- 
derstandings. It takes some time to 
realize that a flower is a flower and a 
weed is a weed only because we like to 
insist, out of prejudice and pride, that 
this is so; but with time, and a grow- 
ing faith in the Overseer, there comes 
a fine enjoyment of the gardens of 
thistles, the riotings of goldenrod, the 
luxurious sprawlings of burdock, that 
are flung up in unpredictable patterns 
and places with wild splendor. It takes 
a little time to conquer the officious 
fancy that the willows along the brook 
must be tidily felled and thinned; but 
then there is a cloudburst, and all the 
brooks in the county eat out their 


Crows are wise and delightful creatures al- 
though they sometime come into conflict 
with man. Wise farmers protect their crops 
and poultry by various tried and tested de- 
vices and recognize the crow as an ally in 
the war on insects, particularly caterpillars, 
grasshoppers, locusts, May beetles, and their 
larvae, the white grub. The immature crows 
pictured here look ravenously hungry. Parents 
attend, guard and feed their offspring for a 
long time after they are fully fledged. 


banks into gravelly wastes, and this 
one brook holds its course between its 
root-firm banks; and insight and un- 
derstanding increase another degree. 
People said, I recall, when I bought 
these acres, that the spring on the 
hillside was failing. They were right; 
it was nearly dry. The slope of the hill 
had been over-grazed and gullied by 
wash-off for a century. Now there are 


wild thick hedgerows (needing thin- 
ning or cutting down altogether, | 
daresay, to a non-sanctuarial eye) 
growing all along the stone fences 
above the spring; and the spring is so 
full of water that it spills over its brim 
when it rains. 

So it goes, in matter after matter. Do 
the tentworms come? Let them come. 
The chickadees and cuckoos follow in 
cycle. Does a hemlock crash in a 
thunderstorm? Let it lie. What a 
black and matchless mould is this, and 
what an enchantment of orange fungi! 
Are the white pines struck by Tust? 
Yes, well, they are a rather wonderful 
and solemn sight, come to think of it 
so, in this hour of their death; and 
next year the Overseer will have made 
the next move in the endless trans- 
formations and translations that occur 


upon this hillside; and it is certain that 
this, too, will have its magnificence. 

Such has been, so far as possible, 
the informing principle with which 
this land has been treated: a policy of 
meditated—and something like rever- 
ent—neglect. Oh, to be sure, a man 
cannot let the creepers clamber over 
his house ‘til they tear it down. He 
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should not subscribe to the fallacy of 
a Tibetan monk and refrain from 
swatting the mosquito that lights on 
his wrist. A household will want spe- 
cial flowers now and then, which 
means keeping a domesticated flower- 
bed; and it is certainly required that a 
man’s dooryard be cleared at least as 
much, proportionately, as the clearing 


around a woodchuck-den. But with 
these small deviations and exceptions 
—not much more tampering with the 
environment than any animal must 
minimally and naturally effect in the 
course of inhabiting a territory—the 
charge of the sanctuary has been left 
to nature. The charge of the wildlife 
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has been left strictly so. The red foxes 
yap and yurr in the hemlock woods 
and have never heard a gun. Rabbits 
thrive in the brier-tangles and are wel- 
come. There is prodigious racketing 
of crows in the mornings, and squall- 
ing of blue jays in the October dawns, 
and whickering and chattering of red 
squirrels at any hour. No blacksnake, 
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here, has ever been killed. No weasel 
has been trapped. No hawk has been 
shot. The “vermin” have all been let 
alone: crows cherished as much as 
chickadees, and red squirrels as much 
as redpolls. 

And now, after years of this? Well, 
it is an odd thing, and illuminating. 
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It is true that there are many more 
crows here than inhabit neighboring 
acreages. It is true that every now and 
then the crows do a little pilfering and 
destroying. They took an indigo bunt- 
ing’s eggs, last summer, and smashed 
the nest; they sometimes trouble the 
chipping sparrows. But . . . not only 
are there more crows in the sanctuary 
every year; there are also more indigo 
buntings and more chipping sparrows. 

Do the thriving red squirrels not 
sometimes steal an egg or two? Cer- 
tainly. But every year there are more 
red squirrels and more songbirds. The 
blacksnakes multiply; but likewise do 
the meadowlarks. Each winter I see 
more and more lithe weasels go loping 
across the snow, and hear more and 
more often the scream of captured 
rabbits; and each spring in the brier- 
patch finds the rabbit colony as thriv- 
ing as ever. Blue jays? Hawks? Yes, 
they are here in great plenty. But 
there is no land in this county where 
there are more prospering white-footed 
mice, more successful hatchings of 
small birds, or more general forward- 
ing of the success of all the forms of 
life. 

And so the truth is borne in, and 
driven home. Nature, the Overseer, is 
not afflicted with the muddling preju- 
dices, the preferential whims, of our 
own small human minds. Nature does 
not play favorites. The concern of 
this Overseer is a long-range concern 
for the welfare of the whole totality of 
things: a totality too huge and intri- 
cate for our understanding. A part 
of the totality is hawks; a part of it is 
blacksnakes; a part of it is buntings. 
Under the protectorate of nature, 


One of the handsomest of North American 
birds, the blue jay is often called a rascal 
and a robber, because in nature’s scheme, this 
bird is a minor check on small-bird popula- 
tions. The blue jay is part of the totality of a 
mature that has no preferential whims. 
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The red-tailed hawk, sometimes still called 
the “hen hawk,” is now widely recognized as 
a beneficial species, feeding mostly on mice, 
ground squirrels and other injurious rodents. 
For almost fifty years, the National Audubon 
Society and other conservation organizations 
have waged educational campaigns in defense 
of hawks. 
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crows are given just enough wit to 
steal just so many eggs; but likewise to 
buntings is given just enough instinc- 
tive cunning in hiding their nests so 
that a crow-bunting balance is struck 
and both tribes flourish. 

The weasels are wise in rabbit-kill- 
ing; the rabbits are appropriately flect. 
Nature is not a favorer. Nature recog- 
nizes no living thing as “vermin.” 
This Overseer is concerned to main- 
tain the whole gigantic entity of life 
in a balance at once ever-changing 
and ever-stable; and each constituent 
creature in the whole is held, in its 
proper strength and place and time, 
in impartial favor. And now the hill- 
side spring is full, and the brook is 
firm, and the vegetations flourish each 
in their season, and the mammals 
and birds and fish and insects and 
snakes are many and thriving here. 

It is too late in the day, now, to re- 
turn to Eden. It is vain to dream 
Rousseauvian dreams. But it is still 
good to bear in mind, in many a great 
issue, that there is an Overseer older 
and wiser than ourselves. (Ask the 
people of Jamaica, where the mon- 
goose was thoughtlessly introduced; 
ask the people of Australia, where man 
injudiciously imported the rabbit.) 
This sanctuary of mine is only a very 
little place, a trivial illustration. But 
from my adventure in letting the 
“vermin” prosper on it, from my ex- 
perience in letting the hawks and 
trees and waters and soil and snakes 
and fish and a myriad other forms of 
life go unrestrictedly through the 
processes of their inter-linked destin- 
ies, I have come to have an ever-deepc! 
regard for a sentence that was written 
nearly seventy years ago by a great 
scientist. The scientist was Dr. Henry 
Maudsley. The words that he wrote 
were these: 

“The enlightened mind will ‘con- 
quer’ nature by obeying her.” 
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HERE is a region of the coast of 
Maine where long peninsulas 
come down to the sea like so many 
crooked fingers of the earth, tidal riv- 
ers flowing strong between. The ftresh- 
water lake of which I write occupies 
the inland reach of the drowned val- 
ley which one of these rivers daily 
fills with the flux and reflux of the 
sea, nature having erected a modest 
barrier some forty feet high between 
the fresh and the tidal waters. Beyond 
this natural dam, now raised a little 
by the hand of man, the pond extends 
northward as a sort of river, and then 
begins to widen out into the rustic 
distances of a blue, New England lake 
with shores of old farmland, swamps, 
and pastures recaptured by the woods. 
Living above the lake, I often find the 
sky as interesting as the waters which 
lie below. The heights of the salt riv- 
ers often mark the frontier of the 
ocean’s meteorological domain, and to 
the south and east lie the ocean cloud- 
shapes and an ocean haze whilst to the 
north and west stands the power of 
the earth, its winds visible in the sky. 
There are midsummer days when a 
kind of aerial battle is clearly visible, 
the towering cumuli coming from the 
west with all the authority of the con- 
tinent only to meet above the lake the 
opposed pressures and temperatures 
of the sea. All in silence the vast con- 
test sways to and fro, for the most 
part unperceived of human kind, but 
late in the afternoon the skies gener- 
ally clear and a blue sundown darkens 
slowly above the lake. 
About the farm buildings and the 
open slopes of hayfield are the birds 
one naturally expects to find in such 
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country and in such a latitude. The 
hay slopes, especially in those regions 
where a few apple bushes are growing 
wild, are famous places for bobolinks. 
Only a few weeks ago, I saw a male 
bird light on some weed not strong 
enough to bear its weight, and watched 
bird and weed-top sink at a graceful 
tempo down into the ripening jungle 
of the hay. Perhaps the most familiar 
small presence close by the farms is 
the chipping sparrow; that vivid chest- 
nut to chestnut-red crown pointed up 
with a white stripe below is every- 
where. In the early summer, I often 
see them on an out-o’-door wooden 
terrace where crumbs of breakfast are 
apt to fall, and been amused to see 
them, in default of crumbs, go on 
shikari for ants. ‘Those too numerous 
creatures, altogether too well repre- 
sented in edifying proverbs, wander 
in their vague but obstinate way over 
the grey boards . . . a brisk investiga- 
tion, a small, brisk pounce, and some 
“chippy” has begun its day with a first 
relish. These were the little red ants, 
not the more formidable and acid 
black ones, which come later. But it is 
not of these farm birds I would write 
but of certain species familiarly seen in 
a particular living relation to the pond. 

The little land bird in most appar- 
ent relation to the lake is certainly 
the phoebe. It is a bird whose habitat 
is by no means limited to places neigh- 
boring on water, but it is a waterside 
presence with us. Here at the farm, 
our cleared shore ends at an alder 
thicket whose boundary is a rather 
stunted ash. For as many years as I 
can remember a phoebe has in the 
summer hunted from that tree. Again 


and again, returning from some expe- 
dition by canoe and nearing shore 
with a canoe’s blessed quietness, I 
have seen the bird perched on a branch 
about a man’s height above the water, 
a small, grey, somewhat “dumpy’”’ fig- 
ure sheltered rather than hidden by 
the shade and the greenery of com- 
pound leaves. There it sits, apparently 
for long periods of the day, waiting 
its chance rather than actively hunt- 
ing. When it sees a small fly above 
the nearer water, or perhaps glued to 
the water as it were, various legs and 
wings fluttering—it flies down to it 
from its perch, catches it, and then 
flies back to its branch as if it had just 
been sent on an errand. The bird is 
always alone. Whether or not it is the 
same individual, I cannot say. But 
there it is, and here and there along 
the lake are others of its kind, small 
watchmen and hunters of the thickets 
and the nearer shallows of the lake. 

The land bird who makes continual 
use of the lake, who goes far out and 
has no fear, is the barn swallow with 
his steely back and bold, forked tail. 
He nests here in the barns, and it is 
part of folklore that swallows’ nests 
keep away the lightning. 

I see the birds over the lake at al- 
most any hour of the day, and often 
glimpse from these fields the momen- 
tary scar left on the skin of the water 
by an occasional glancing rush. As I 
have said, the birds are to be seen at 
almost any time, but the later after- 
noon is their real hour and in the 
midsummer height of the insect sea- 
son. It is then, in the dusty glow and 
splendor of a hot day, that I pause to 
watch them passing, speeding with an 
intensity of life and being which is a 
sort of rapture out of barn doors 
opened wide down over the hayfields 
and out over the great reflections of 
the clouds. I encounter them in mid- 
lake; I more often, perhaps, meet them 


in some wide cove, their insect food 
being in the region of the shore and 
where there is shelter from the wind. 
Recalling the word “rapture” I have 
used, I often think that students of 
nature are not enough aware of that 
quality in animal life. It is there, and 
is a vivid and poignant part of con- 
sciousness, triumphing in its hour 
over all the uncertainty of the life ad- 
venture, the hunger, and the danger, 
and the wordless fear. 

Another familiar who lives very di- 
rectly by the lake, is the solitary sand- 
piper. I cannot take to the canoe 
without seeing the bird somewhere 
on the shore, a grey presence making 
its way over the rocks under the shad- 
ows of the pines. It has a habit of 
flying tangentially from one part of 
the shore line to another, coming out 
of its shadows to fly with speed across 
the open light. The bird is well 
named; it is usually alone when I see 
it but not always so, for sometimes a 
second bird follows at a distance be- 
hind, piping a one-note call. If the 
autumn is not over-cold, this species 
will stay surprisingly late into Octo- 
ber, and I have often marked its soli- 
tary passage over the chilly water and 
the colored hardwood leaves floating 
so quietly under our northern sky. 

The true king of the lake is the 
loon. Every summer a conjectural ten 
or even a dozen pairs are peacefully 
at home on the pond. They live with 
us as undisturbed as swans on the 
waters of a moat. I see them every 
day from my windows; I see them 
every time I go out upon the lake. In 
relation to human life, they make 
neither the mistake of being too trus- 
ful nor that of being absurdly timor- 
ous. Praise Heaven, they are protec ted 
by every law, and very much by the 
feeling of the entire community! Every 
farm householder by the pond has 
known the birds since childhood; they 
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The pond without loons would be a pond without a voice. At any time of the day one may 
chance to hear that beautiful wild ululation; one may wake to hear it in the deep middle of 
the night. Those who speak of the “maniacal laughter of the loon” are talking nonsense. 
I confess that I think it the single most beautiful wild sound of the woods country. 
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are a part of his inheritance, familiars 
whose arrival in spring is a loved part 
of the ritual of the year. When the 
birds are at some distance away what 
I make out is the large, rather stately 
black head against the brighter water, 
when they are nearer by—and they are 
often only a long hundred feet away 
—I could sketch them for a book. 

The pond without loons would be 
a pond without a voice. At any time 
of the day one may chance to hear that 
beautiful wild ululation; one may 
wake to hear it in the deep middle of 
the night. What reams of nonsense 
have been written about that rippling 
call “the maniacal laughter of the 
loon” and other such tosh. I confess 
that I think it the single most beauti- 
ful wild sound of the woods country. 
I am familiar here with two variations, 
the fluted warble with which the bird 
signals your approach in his vicinity, 
a note which carries no suggestion 
whatever of alarm but is a sound of 
announcement and even greeting, and 
the sustained, strong ululation which 
they use in flight. The birds of this 
pond often go visiting to other lakes 
in the vicinity, and it is no rarity to 
see and hear them overhead. 

Loons arrive the moment the ice 
opens in the spring and stay till the 
pond gets really winterish. The pairs 
lay two eggs, but it is unusual to see 


a mother loon here followed about by 
two chicks. We often see the pair 
which has nested nearby, swimming as 
a family, father, mother and _ loon. 
chick all in harmony. They take good 
care of their child. 

It is autumn as I write, and already 
the lake water has grown cold. The 
northern lights, which have a kind of 
season in October, glowing night after 
night in the loneliness and the dark, 
have already gleamed in their late 
September sky. The lake will pres- 
ently cover with snow, and the sense 
and presence of moving water will 
pass out of our little world. The blue 
levels of summer, the October white- 
caps, will be but a lowland of snow, 
a part of the snowcap of the North. 
In a little while I will see my neigh- 
bor who works at a shipyard crossing 
the lake on snowshoes, saving himself 
thus a two-mile walk. Where someone 
has been fishing through the ice, I 
may see a few last and hardy crows 
picketed upon the snow. All else will 
seem gone, leaving only silence and 
the solitariness of winter to fill the 
bright spaces of so vast a world. And 
we shall wait by our kitchen fires, till 
the first great flights of Canada geese 
pass over, exultantly chiming in the 
bright March air, foretelling to us in 
our woolens and heavy boots the ap- 
proaching miracle of spring. 


The phoebe is a bird whose habitat is by no means limited to places 
neighboring on water, but it is a waterside presence with us. 
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till F you have known the mysterious 
eese thrill of raising a wild bird, you 
the will know whereof I speak. It is an 
s in old story, an eternal topic—yet ever 
ap- new. And for this reason, I think my 
experiment into feathered psychology 
may have reader interest—even though 
it is yet another case history of a bird. 

To me, a blackbird is one of the 
spectacular members of the avian 
*, tribe. Blackbirds are wiseacres no 
os end, would sass a senator and pluck 
hair from a bald eagle. But they have 
personality. And if you were to place 
a white tie around the neck of this 
humble proletariat, he would be much 
better dressed than the penguin. 

Ihe saga started years ago. I was 
president of the Junior Audubon So- 
ciety in grade school and, like other 
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The to a Blackbird 


By Curtis Zahn 


Allan D. Cruickshank 


bird-minded boys, spent my _ spare 
time scouring the earth for feathered 
adventure. I had gone through the 
feeding-trough stage, having built one 
in manual training and done a land 
office back yard business in finches, 
sparrows and mockingbirds. I had 
built a fish pond and learned that in 
arid southern California water is 
more important than food. By having 
an accessible landing field around the 
edges of the pond, hundreds of birds 
were able to dunk themselves all the 
day long. 

My biggest moment, however, did 
not come until the day I found a 
young blackbird which had dropped 
thirty feet from its nest. I carried him 
home and my world changed from 
that day on. The bird was frightened 


but I found an old mockingbird nest 
and put him in it. He squatted con- 
tentedly down in the bottom, assum- 
ing that through some miraculous 
trend of sequences, it was home again. 

My father said the bird might be 
hungry but when we offered him bits 
of bread dipped in milk, he flattened 
down and hid his head like an ostrich. 
But my father knew a few tricks. 
While we both hid silently below the 
rim of the nest, father tapped on the 
edge of it. Instantly, a cavernous 
mouth shot up, indicating an even 
more cavernous appetite. We dropped 
some of the food into the target and 
the bird gulped ravenously. In an 
hour, he had discovered where it came 
from. In two hours, he was dancing 
up and down on the edge of the nest 
every time we approached, mouth 
pointed to the stars. A wonderful 
glow came over me—a glow of whis- 
pered wonder which still lingers with 
me. 

Blackie not only became tame, he 
became demanding. His hunger was 
eternal as time. My father noted that 
Blackie could not live on bread and 
milk, alone, but should have worms or 
chopped meat. 

Our German shepherd dog began 
to take an interest in Blackie—espe- 
cially at hamburger-feeding time. The 
fact that the dog had been trained for 
hunting had us worried, but I warned 
him that our bird was on the closed 
season list. Blackie, however, took 
our dog for granted from the first. In 
a few days, when he had grown tired 
of the nest and the tool bench where 
it rested, he soloed to the floor. We 
found him perched on the dog’s bed, 
scolding and ruffling his feathers, 


while our dog looked helplessly and 
embarrassedly up at us. Up until then, 
no one had ever invaded that sanc- 
tuary of dogdom. Blackie was the first 
one to get away with it, and from then 


on, bird and dog became fast friends, 

As time went on, Blackie’s feathers 
began to look “professional.” They 
lost their shagginess and took on gloss. 
His well-balanced diet of mashed bugs 
and tidbits made him feel pretty ad- 
venturesome. Whenever anyone en- 
tered the garage, he marched up and 
down the bench complaining bitterly 
about the food situation. If some- 
thing wasn’t done about it, he would 
fly at you, land on your hands or 
shoulders and scream at close range. 
One night when we came home in the 
car, he took off from the _ bench, 
skidded clumsily down the hood of 
the car and paused at the windshield, 
clucking ravenously at us. After that, 
when we opened the garage door, one 
of us had to carry him until the car 
was put away. 

In no time at all, he passed his pre- 
flight training and ascended to the 
second story roof—a feat which he 
never quite got over, I think. He 
would sit up there by the hour, watch- 
ing hawklike, for somebody to come 
out into the yard, then he would 
plummet to your head and lay down 
a barrage of ultimatums. When 
mother hung out the laundry, he was 
there to make comments about it. 
When we cleaned the fish pond, he 
would flutter around until he fell in. 
When my father tinkered in the gar- 
age, he would try to get between the 
hammer and the nail. 

The garden was full of rocks, and 
under them were various insects, 
among them sow bugs. Blackie and I 
worked out a business partnership 
that was Homeric. He would perch 
on my shoulder or arm while I turned 
over the rocks, one by one. When the 
bugs darted for cover, Blackie darted 
after them. He would plummet earth- 
ward, run along and grab them. When 
one spot was picked clean, he hopped 
on my arm and enjoyed a free ride to 
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the next. There was a tug of war 
when he pursued a worm. If he lost, 
he looked complainingly at me and I 
would have to dig for it. Much of 
this may seem incredible, but if you 
have had experience with young birds 
you know that they will act as helpless 
as possible until they are made to fend 
for themselves. 

Hitchhiking must have appealed to 
him. If I was not around to give him 
a lift, he hopped aboard the dog. I 
came out one day to find him riding 
sedately on the dog’s back. The dog 
would look uneasily at Blackie and 
then helplessly at me. It was the most 
foolish look I’ve ever seen on a dog’s 
face. Even so, I suspect he was rather 
proud of the novelty. It happened 
often. 

As time went on, Blackie sought 
out other adventures. 

One day a pair of blackbirds dis- 
covered him and became quite inter- 
ested. Blackie ignored them but they 
hung around all day, talking it over 
and scolding. Finally they left, quite 
provoked about the whole thing. Soon 
after, Blackie, himself, disappeared. 
It turned out that he had made a 
record hop—to a house three doors 
down the street, where he made a 
forced landing atop the gardener. My 
brother happened to see the situation 
on the way home from school that 
afternoon. The bird was perched on 
the hose which the gardener was hold- 
ing, and scolding hungrily. The gar- 
dener was grinning with delight but 
my brother says he never saw a more 
perplexed individual. The effect of 
having a black bolt shoot from no- 
where and land on top of your head, 
then hop down to your hand is start- 
ling, to say the least. 

The bird’s next disappearance was 
a near tragedy. He was missing for 
twelve hours and we called all over 
the neighborhood but there was no 
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answer. Then, one night, we heard a 
faint chirp issue from the garage 
walls! Tracing the call, we found 
that Blackie must have been roosting 
on the ledge near the ceiling, and 
had lost his balance and fallen be- 
tween the two walls—almost eight feet 
below the opening. I was beside my- 
self with terror but my father thought 
of a solution. He rigged a tiny bosun’s 
chair from a five-inch piece of lathe. 
Climbing the stepladder, he lowered 
the contraption by string to the bot- 
tom of the gap. The chirps continued 
for awhile—then silence. My father 
and the bird were holding a silent 
consultation. Then father began to 
pull cautiously, hand over hand. The 
chirps began again. I could hear them 
getting closer to the top. And there, 
miraculously appeared Blackie, sitting 
on the tiny seat with unruffled calm. 

What made him climb onto that 
contraption is one of those mysteries 
that cannot be explained, but father 
says he “just held the right thought.” 
When I asked what would have hap- 
pened if Blackie had not cooperated, 
he said, “Well, I’d have had to cut a 
hole in the wall.” Of course, in my 
blind excitement, I’d never thought of 
that. 

From then on, Blackie’s flights be- 
came longer. Where he went and why 
is a military secret but he began to 
stay away for days at a time and we 
did not ask questions. I wish I could 
say that he always came back; I wish 
I could say that he flew south—but 
California blackbirds do not fly south. 
He was a grown, healthy bird and he 
sought his final adventures elsewhere 
—perhaps in some wild restaurant 
where meals were served at all hours. 
What happened to him is his business. 
But before Blackie left, his personal- 
ity so won us that it has become an 
indestructible memory. 

Bye, bye, blackbird—and good luck! 
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AN AVIAN THROWBACK TO ANTIQUITY 
By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


AND GUARDIAN OF THE SPOONBILLS 
Picture-Story by Edwin Way Teale 


T was steamingly hot about the 
pond. Amid the almost viscid 
waters where gigantic fern fronds and 
outlandish lilies grew in rigid pro- 
fusion, strange-looking aquatic snakes 
writhed sinuously, lifting narrow 
heads to stare at the fantastic form of 
a drinking dinosaur spraddled on out- 
spread forelegs at the edge of the 
water. Great, slow-moving birdlike 
shapes, their beaks edged with rows of 
teeth, clambered awkwardly about on 
some nearby palm trunks, every now 
and then shrinking close under the 
broad leaves as the shadows of leath- 
ery-winged pterodactyls swept across 
the pool. 

Hardly had the last one of these 
passed over than the dinosaur lifted 
its head with a jerk and gazed out over 
the tall grasses across the pond. Com- 
ing toward it was a file of birds which 
fit perfectly into the weird scheme 
of color and uncouth life. On rapidly 
beating pinions they cruised overhead 
and whirled about, set their wings and 
scaled down to alight in the lower 
growth while one or two dropped into 
the shallows at the edge of a bank of 
plume-topped grasses. 

Some two and a half feet in height, 
the newcomers were a glowing rosy 
pink, this body plumage being empha- 
sized with epaulettes of carmine. The 
heads were bare and a blackish patch 
behind the eyes plainly revealed the 
ear openings. It was not the brilliance 
of color of these avian visitors, how- 
ever, which made them fit so com- 
pletely into that unearthly scene, but 
the truly amazing contours of their 
long beaks. Nearly six and a half 
inches in length they were, with the 
upper mandible heavily corrugated, 
and the tips ending in a broadly spat- 
ulate, rounded end; uncouth, clumsy 
appendages as apparently misfitting as 
the ridiculously inadequate head of 
the huge dinosaur nearby. For a few 


moments all of them stood motionless 
as though suddenly petrified, then sev- 
eral of them dropped down to join 
the couple already in the shallows 
where they walked quickly about, 
swinging the unwieldy beaks from 
side to side as they searched for un- 
seen food. And as they went, the life 
of the pool took up its normal sway, 
the torrid rays beat down with smoth- 
ering intensity while the noon-day 
haze shimmered and danced and radi- 
ated toward the sky. 
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The roseate spoonbill is one of the 
rarer birds of this country now. In 
many ways and indeed, in general ap- 
pearance, it seems a relic of forgotten 
ages, a lingering living echo of the 
Age of Reptiles, for there is no other 
bird remotely like it. Few large species 
are so brilliantly plumaged, none of 
them has so odd an appearance. 

There was a time not many years 
ago when they occurred in much 
greater numbers than they do today 
but spoonbills never attained the 
abundance of such companion species 
as the ibises and herons. Largely con- 
fined to the southern Atlantic area 
and Gulf coast regions, they suffered 
the penalty of possessing beautiful 
plumage and, like the egrets, were 
singled out by fashion for various 
decorative purposes. The plume-hun- 
ter followed the birds into their re- 
motest mangrove haunts and hun- 
dreds of them were slain for the manu- 
facture of feather fans, hat trimmings 
and fish flies. “Civilization” such as 
that and spoonbills do not mix! 

Associating with other colonial! 
nesting birds like the herons and 
ibises, it bred in several of the time- 
honored “rookeries” of Florida but 
even when it enjoyed a comparativel\ 
common status, its movements and 
nesting were erratic and unpredict- 
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THE ROSEATE SPOONBILL 


able. It seems very strange that so 
conspicuous and desirable a species 
from the student ornithologist’s point 
of view remained for so long an un- 
known quantity. Nobody was quite 
sure of what its food was; when it 
reached nesting age; why it fre- 
quented one area in spring and sum- 
mer and another quite close by in fall 
and winter. It remained for the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, ever the 
champion of the persecuted non-game 
birds, to do something about this lack 
and though for many years the spoon- 
bill was a special charge of sanctuary 
wardens where it happened to occur, 
it was not until the fall of 1939 that 
the first detailed field study of the 
bird was undertaken. The result of 
the subsequent two years of work by 
Robert P. Allen, then Director of 
Sanctuaries, has been embodied in his 
recently published Research Report 
No. 2 of the National Audubon So- 
ciety, and constitutes practically every- 
thing that is now known about this 


peculiar and highly interesting species. 

There are only two states where one 
can be sure of seeing spoonbills today, 
and then only in very restricted areas 
and at the right time of year. Amid 
the mangrove-studded Florida keys 
one nesting colony still persists in win- 
ter, and in summer along the tidal 
rivers which flow from the Everglades 
into the maze of the Ten Thousand 
Islands, scattered bands of the birds 
range from Tampa Bay down to Cape 
Sable. The other locality constitutes 
a few of the low-lying, thickly grown 


islands of the Texas coast from the 
southern portion of Galveston Bay 
practically to Brownsville. It is in 
Texas that most of the promise for 
the spoonbills’ future lies. ‘The colo- 
nies there have done well in the past 
few seasons under Audubon protec- 
tion and are on the steady increase 
with very satisfactory “crops” of 
young raised annually. The Florida 
birds are still unaccountably declin- 
ing and the work of fact-finding in 
connection with yet unanswered ques- 
tions regarding their movements, is by 
no means over. Research has been in- 
terrupted by war conditions but an 
excellent start has been made which 
wi!l be carried on whenever possible. 

The two outstanding characteris- 
tics of the spoonbill are its plumage 
color and the remarkable beak. For 
the first three years of its life the bird 
is white and the rosy shade and car- 
mine shoulders are marks of complete 
adulthood. It is not until this age is 
reached that the birds pair and nest. 
Highly temperamental in domestic 
habits, the spoonbill will quickly de- 
sert a site if disturbed while nest 
building or egg-laying is going on. 

One can never forget the first ob- 
servance of these birds, or indeed any 
subsequent sight of them for they are 
always something of a red-letter ex- 


perience in field study. Glowing with 
unbelievable color against the cobalt 
background of a Gulf sky, or framed 
amid the intense greenery of main- 
groves, huisache or ebony, the spoon- 
bill etches itself upon one’s memory in 
an unforgettable picture of almost fan- 
tastic beauty. No bird known to the 
writer produces quite the same effect 
as it does; no one except perhaps the 
anhinga, brings so vividly to mind the 
impression that it belongs to another 
age. To see a flock standing rigidly 
immobile atop a mangrove bush, or 
upon a submerged sand bar, all facing 
the same direction with their outland- 
ish beaks resting against their breasts 
and the living colors all but pulsing 
in the sunlight, is like looking back- 
ward through the centuries at the 
slimy pool of the drinking dinosaur. 

It is easy to visualize the difficulties 
facing an artist in an effort to repro- 
duce the spoonbill with paint and 
canvas. There are some birds which 
seem to defy all efforts to do so. To a 
very considerable extent this is true 
of the roseate spoonbill but when the 
bird greets you as it does, on the cover 
of this magazine, those who know both 
the spoonbill and the bird artists of 
today will say at once: 

“That could never have been done 
by anybody but Lee Jaques!” 


Spoonbill photographs by Allan D. Cruickshank 
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Arthur Eifler has been 
helping the National Audu- 
bon Society’s bird-protection 
program for eleven years. 
At present he is one of the 
guardians of the glamorous 
“pinks.” Based at Tavernier, 
Fla., on Key Largo, he pa- 
trols Florida Bay as far west 
as Sandy Key. Eifler watches 
over the spoonbills during 
their nesting season from 
November through March, 
while warden Barney 
Parker, about whom we 
shall write in a future is- 
sue, patrols part of this area 
in summer, when the birds 
are roosting. 


Above, warden Eifler is 
shown climbing amid a 
labyrinth of mangrove roots 
and in the picture on page 
284, he is shown examining 
a spoonbill nest formed of 
sticks. 


Approaching Dildo Key, 
one of the wildest spots on 
the spoonbill patrol. To 
reach it at low tide, a war- 
den has to drag his small 
boat across more than a 
quarter of a mile of soft 
bottom, wading up to his 
knees in marly mud filled 
with sharp fragments of 
shell. 


A GUARDIAN OF 
THE SPOONBILLS 


Above you see Eifler among the briars and cacti which form 
an endless tangle on Dildo Key. The swordlike cactus, or 
dildo, gives the key its name. Also on this key, cormorants and 
great white herons have their homes. In the photograph 
shown to the left you see tangled debris—part of it the result 
of the last great hurricane. Almost all the trees and tangled 
mangroves were killed by the salt water, and by great winds 
tearing loose the bark and, possibly, by electrical phenomena. 


Ranging over 300,000 acres of green water and mangrove-matted keys, Eifler stands between 
law-breaking meat hunters and the rare birds of the region. He has no set schedule or 
regular procedure, thus would-be law breakers never know where he is likely to be. He 
also protects such rare species as the great white heron and the reddish egret. Both of 
these shy and beautiful birds, in all probability, would have become extinct in the region 
but for the protection thus afforded. 
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The National Audubon Society’s 
patrol boat, The Spoonbill, car- 
ries Eifler on his rounds. Its 
103-horsepower engine drives the 
24’, 6” shallow-draft boat while 
a ten-foot rowboat usually trails 
behind. The charts, by means of 
which Eifler finds his way, are 
studded with names which recall 
pirate tales and the lore of the 
Key-West wreckers—such* names 
as Derelict Key, Arsenic Bank, 
Bowlegs Cut, Black Betsy Keys, 
and Crocodile Dragover. 


A few years ago, only three 
pairs of spoonbills nested in a 
season. Now there are as many 
as twenty. Last season, forty 
young birds were added to the 
flock from the twenty nests built 
among the mangroves. These 
birds are the surviving nucleus 
for the restoration of breeding 
spoonbills in Florida. Read R. P. 
Allen’s “The Roseate Spoonbill” 
published by the National Au- 
dubon Society for the interesting 
life history and present status of 
this bird, 
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See Nature at Work in this Beautiful 


Outdoor Laboratory that Belongs to You 


N the southwest corner of Connec- 

ticut, on the threshold of New 
England, lie 280 acres that are des- 
tined to become famous in conserva- 
tion circles. —The Audubon Nature 
Center, which is being opened ofh- 
cially in October, marks the begin- 
ning of a new chapter in the history 
of the National Audubon Society for 
here is an area, accessible to thou- 
sands of people, where we can reveal 
and put into practice a new approach 
to the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of nature. 

Here is a place in which you can 
enjoy the sheer beauty of trees, ponds 
and streams and the sight of the many 
small wild creatures that are at home 
in this environment. With the help 
of the exhibits in the Nature Museum 
and the markings on the Nature 
Trail, you will be able to see the 
whole environment as a series of 
wildlife communities—some of them 
more or less stable, some of them in 
the process of change. You can see 
how nature—whether it starts with an 
open pond or a bare rock—can, in 
time, create suitable conditions for a 
beech-maple forest-community with 
its deer, squirrels, mice and oven- 
birds, 

The physical character of the land 
has changed but little since the last 
glacier rounded the rocky ridges, 
scooped out and plugged the now 
swampy pockets in the rock and de- 
posited, here and there, the flat- 
topped ridges of rock debris, so com- 
pact that water is unable to penetrate 
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them but remains close to the surface. 

Sufficient time elapsed before the 
coming of the white man for most of 
this area and the surrounding coun- 
tryside to pass through the long series 
of plant stages that paved the way for 
and ultimately established on the 
once bare glacial debris, a mature 
forest of beech, chestnut and sugar 
maple. In southern New England, 
such a forest is the stable climax to 
what is known as succession. It repre- 
sents the most highly developed com- 
munity nature can achieve within the 
limits imposed by the local climate, 
and will persist unchanged for thou- 
sands of years in the absence of fire 
or human disturbance. 

Such disturbances have occurred, 
however, during the past three cen- 
turies and agriculture, grazing, fire, 
erosion and flooding have set the 
whole process back by hundreds or 
thousands of years. With the gradual 
cessation of these disturbing factors 
in recent years, nature has again ini- 
tiated the slow process which will, in 
time, restore the climax forest. Today 
the 280 acres of the Audubon Nature 
Center afford examples of almost all 
of the many stages in this secondary 
succession. 

As you walk along the well-marked 
Nature Trail, you can see the actual 
biotic communities which plants and 
animals form when living together. 
As never before, you will become 
conscious of the fact that little in na- 
ture stands still and that until the 
mature beech-maple forest commu- 
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In southern New England, the grass- 
hopper sparrow (shown at left) is de- 
pendent upon continuous land man- 
agement, in the form of mowing, for 
the maintenance of its grassy habitat. 


nity (the chestnut has been elimi- 
nated as a potential member of the 
climax association by the introduced 
chestnut blight) is achieved, all wild- 
life communities in time give way to 
others. 

You will note that grassy meadows 
—the home of meadowlarks, grasshop- 
per sparrows and meadow mice—are 
soon invaded by shrubs and become, 
instead, a home for bobolinks, Hens- 
low’s sparrows and cottontails. Then 
as the shrubs mature and become 
thicker and young trees come in, a 
new community is established of 
which the yellow-throat, song and 
field sparrows and woodchucks are an 
integral part. 

Close on the heels of this comes 
another community congenial to yel- 
low-breasted chats, blue-winged and 
chestnut-sided warblers and _ pine 
mice. Then as the trees finally close 


in to form a solid canopy of leaves 
twenty or thirty feet above the 
ground, the former home of grass- 
hopper sparrows and meadowlarks 
becomes the haunt of the black-billed 
cuckoo, white-eyed vireo and chip- 
munk, 

Finally, as the forest slowly ma- 
tures, these give way to the commu- 
nity of the mature woodland, with 
its red-eyed vireos, oven-birds, white- 
footed mice and gray squirrels. Un- 
like the others, these last can look 
forward to a future in which their 
descendants may occupy the area for 
thousands of years, for they are resi- 
dents and a part of the stable forest 
community which climaxes the suc- 
cession. 

You soon begin to realize 
much more varied is the wildlife of a 
disturbed area like the Audubon Na- 
ture Center than that of the uniform 
expanse of climax forest which once, 
presumably, stood in its place. How 
rare robins, song sparrows, towhees 
and prairie warblers must have been 
in New England before the white man 
arrived with his axe and plow. To be 


how 


A group of Girl Scouts on their way to see the exhibits in the Center’s museum. 


Carl W. Buchheister 
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A tall stand of goldenrod is eliminating the shorter grasses in this former 
pasture. During the early stages of succession, a plant’s height is one 
of the most important factors in its survival. Higher bird populations are 
always to be found in areas like this where two habitats come together. 
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The past half century with its extensive aban- 
donment of farm land has been a golden 
age for chestnut-sided and blue-winged war- 
blers. They are to be found nesting in 
the trees surrounding this open field. Chest- 
nut<ided warbler with young at right. 


sure, when the area was one wide ex- 
panse of mature forest, there were 
undoubtedly many more oven-birds, 
red-eyed vireos and veeries. But to- 
day, with all stages of succession rep- 
resented, we have, probably, for every 
species of bird that is more scarce, a 
dozen that are more abundant. 

In the Nature Museum, you can 
see these various steps and communi- 
ties analyzed; you can study them at 
your leisure and become familiar with 
the plants and animals that character- 
ize each successive stage. You can see, 
also, how each adds to the quantity of 
humus in the soil and, by so doing, 
paves the way for a community com- 
posed of plants of larger stature and 
in their youth more tolerant of shade. 

Other exhibits in the Museum 
make it clear that each living member 
of a wildlife community contributes 
to the welfare of all the others. They 
reveal that a wildlife community is ac- 
tually a superorganism that feeds on 


sunlight. The displays show that all 
the members are linked by their uni- 


Allan D. Cruickshank 


As the forest matures, less and less sunlight penetrates its leafy canopy. Ulti- 
mately only seedlings of the highly shade-tolerant beach and sugar maple 
can survive to perpetuate the forest, thus assuring the perpetual continuation 
of this forest type, barring change of climate, fire or human disturbance. 
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Richard H. Pough 


First pondweeds, then bur reeds, cattails and sedges provide the organic debris 
which in time will reclaim this flooded area and again create conditions suitable 
for the climax forest of beech and sugar maple. Of course, many additional 
Stages will be necessary before conditions become suitable for the climax. 
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versal need for a share of the sun 
energy which, as it pours down on the 


earth, is captured and stored by 
plants for the use of the whole wild- 
life community. After making use of 
it themselves, plants pass it on first 
to the so-called herbivorous animals 
and they, in turn, pass it on to other 
animals. Thus, by means of what are 
termed food chains, this store of sun 
energy is passed in ever-diminishing 
quantities from one animal to an- 
other, until it has all been utilized in 
enabling some form of life to enjoy 
the act of living. 

Other exhibits explain the mechan- 
ism by which this process is accom- 
plished. How plants construct, out of 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen and oxy- 
gen, sun-energy containers—or organ- 
ic compounds, as we call them. How 
these are first used by plants and then 
animals in building blocks out of 
which to fabricate their own bodies, 
and how ultimately these organic 
compounds are used by animals to 
obtain the energy they need to move 
about and keep warm. The universal 
key which all of them use to unlock 
this precious store of solar power is, 
as we all know, oxygen. 


Words are a poor substitute for 
charts and exhibits and for life, itself. 
Come to Greenwich and see and learn. 
You can see ponds in the process of 
being filled with humus, and bare 
rocks being clothed with soil. You 
will learn to think of wild plants and 
animals, not as living in a vacuum, 
but as working parts of some specific 
wildlife community. You will acquire 
the habit of looking upon the wild- 
life community as a highly integrated 
organism of which each constituent 
species is an essential functioning or- 
gan having the same importance to it 
that a heart, lungs and a stomach 
have for the organisms which we 
know as animals. 

When you leave, we hope you will 
be a better conservationist through 
having obtained a better understand- 
ing of how wildlife lives. We feel sure 
you will appreciate, as never before, 
that a particular species of wildlife 
can only be expected to thrive when 
living in an area occupied by that 
wildlife community of which it is, by 
inheritance, a functioning part. Fur- 
thermore, that a species will be per- 
mitted to exist only in such numbers 
as are required for the carrying out of 


Woodpeckers and woodchucks are the major creators of dens and nest sites. Many fellow mem- 
bers of the wildlife communities in which they live, are dependent on them for homes—an inter- 
esting case of interrelationship which differs from the more common ones involving food supply. 
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Carl W. Buchheistes 


Leon Van Molle, Superintendent, is shown guiding a group of Girl Scouts along the Nature Trail. 


its normal function—numbers which 
have a very definite relationship to 
those of the other plants and animals 
with which it is associated. Lastly, 
that in the absence of active human 
intervention in the form of manage- 
ment of some sort, no species of plant 
or animal can be expected to persist 
as a resident of any given area for a 
period longer than it takes the normal 
progress of plant succession to trans- 
form that area from its present stage 
to the next one in the series which 
leads ever closer to the climax forest. 

The Audubon Nature Center at 
Greenwich welcomes all who wish to 
know nature more intimately. Here 
we will make available to teachers, 
Scout masters and other youth leaders 
information that will aid them in pre- 
senting biology—the science of life— 
more as a living dynamic subject and 
less as a classroom study concerned 
largely with the dead remains of liv- 
ing things. We also hope to work in 
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close cooperation with local schools, 
and other groups in further develop- 
ing practical tested methods of arous- 
ing and holding the child’s interest 
in the phenomena of the woods and 
fields. Dr. Richard L. Weaver, Educa- 
tional Director of the Center, brings 
to the work here a wealth of previous 
experience, and under his able direc- 
tion the influence of the Audubon 
Nature Center will reach out into 
an ever-widening nature educational 
field. 

The practice of conservation largely 
depends on an attitude toward natu- 
ral resources and their use and it is 
our belief that this will become estab- 
lished, as a result of a greater and 
more widespread understanding of 
the trve nature of the outdoor world, 
its inkabitants and their intricately 
organized communities. It is to the 
furtherance of such an understanding 
that the Audubon Nature Center is 


dedicated. 


The Abundance of English 
Winter Birds 


YEAR and a half of observa- 
tions on the bird life of Southern 
England has given me several impres- 
sions which offer contrast to experi- 
ences with birds in New England. The 
striking feature here has been the 
abundance of winter birds. The spring 
migration was disappointing, but dur- 
ing two winters the number and va- 
riety of the common birds have made 
the season more interesting in some 
ways than at home. Many of the com- 
moner species are brightly colored. 
Furthermore by early February a 
whole chorus of birds is in full song. 
This situation is largely explained by 
the milder climate, the high propor- 
tion of resident species, and the pres- 
ence of migrant European flocks. 
One is sure to take notice firstly of 
the large lapwing plovers, with their 
black and white breasts and long 
crests, which fill the roadside fields. 
By mid-February the aerial gyrations 
of their mating flight are in full swing. 
In addition to several hundred of these 
plovers, many a field will show an 
equal number of black-headed and oc- 
casionally common gulls. These gulls 
follow the farmer’s tractor and plough 
like the wake of a ship. Running into 
many hundreds also are assemblages 


of those close companions, the jack- 
daw and the rook. At evening a mile 


of sky may be covered by a vast, noisy 
straggling flock of these birds. A mix- 
ture of the above species will thickly 
stud a field of many acres. 

Leaving the road and passing along 
one of the chalk lanes that lead up be- 


Lt. Lawrence Kilham, M.C. 


tween hedgerows onto the downs, one 
may hear the blackbird, (counterpart 
of our robin) the song thrush, the chaf- 
finch, the hedge accentor, and the 
yellowhammer (a bunting with a bril- 
liant yellow head) , in full song. ‘There 
is also the twittering of innumerable 
skylarks. Along such lanes there are 
thatched wheat ricks at intervals. When 
these are torn down by the threshers, 
the chaff attracts swarms of birds, par- 
ticularly if there has been a light fall 
of snow. The goldfinches, greenfinches, 
and chaffinches, all brilliantly colored, 
hop about by the dozen with a scat- 
tering of yellowhammers and skylarks. 
In our neighborhood such a rick at- 


tracted forty brambling. These white, 


buff, and black migrants from Scan- 
dinavia are even more variegated than 
the resident finches. It often seems 
that if a species of bird occurs at all, 
it will be found in sizeable numbers. 
For the last two winters redwings and 
fieldfares, both migrant thrushes from 
the north, have been fairly abundant. 
The fieldfares are the handsomest of 
the British thrushes and are striking 
birds. In contradistinction to our own, 
the British thrushes are almost entirely 
birds of the open country rather than 
woodlands. Two of them, the black- 
bird and song thrush come close about 
house and garden. 

The abundance of birds by field and 
hedgerow is more than matched by 
the bird life of the valley bottoms. 
As the clear, rapid streams flow from 
the chalk downs they are diverted by 
hatchways through a maze of channels 
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and ditches. This irrigation forms the 
grecn pasturage of early spring in 
the water meadows. Along the main 
streams are the mute swans, wild birds 
protected through centuries. It is im- 
pressive to watch them flying over the 
meadows or congregated by hundreds 
at the river mouth. The moorhens are 
the most ubiquitous, This gallinule 
is a counterpart of the jeep for cross- 
country work as he scoots rapidly from 
water to land and back. Coots associ- 
ate with the moorhens in deeper water, 
often twenty or so together, their white 
frontal shields bright in the sun. Still 
common, also, is a tiny grebe, the dab- 
chick. Mallards are continuously aris- 
ing in pairs. The flocks of swift-flying 
teal are more scattered and only occa- 
sionally do cormorant come far up 
from the sea. Herons, however, much 
resembling our great blue, are fairly 
constant. Nor are the smaller birds 
easy to overlook. Fifteen or twenty 
snipes may be flushed in quick suc- 
cession from a favorable spot. Where 
the water runs white by a hatchway, 
is the place to find the dipper, a water 
ouzel with a white bib, and the grey 
wagtail who is most noticeable by a 


brilliant yellow in spite of his name. 
As for the kingfisher, he is a pigmy 
compared to our own species. He 
might suggest a large hummingbird 
to some. 

I have dealt, here, with the com- 
moner rather than the less frequent 
English winter birds. A little bicycling 
on a good Sunday morning in January 
or February, makes it possible to see 
almost all the birds mentioned above. 
It will be obvious that the birds of 
England are not strictly comparable 
to those of New England. There are 
in general more tits, finches, and wag- 
tails, and fewer genera of warblers, 
true blackbirds, or sparrows, which 
one commonly meets with. One has 
very much the impression that the 
average Englishman knows more of 
his native birds than the average 
American. Perhaps this goes along with 
the wide spread love of gardening. 
Such birds as the bullfinch, hedge ac- 
centor, robin, blue tit, and blackbird 
are as much a part of an English gar- 
den as the box hedge and cabbage 
plants. Also, as most birds are resi- 
dent, one has the whole year round to 
become acquainted with them. 


Song thrush at nest. In winter, you hear these birds in full song. 


Eric J. Hosking, Courtesy International Committee on Bird Protection 
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T. GILBERT PEARSON 
1873—1943 


When, on September 3, 1943, T. Gilbert Pearson was taken by sudden death, the cause of 
bird-protection lost a fighting spirit and a true friend. 

Eight years ago, Dr. Pearson passed on to other hands the direction of the National Audubon 
Society, and became President-Emeritus, at the same time turning his energies to the field o 
international bird protection, the cause which for years had been making an increasingly strong 
appeal to his imagination and enthusiasm. Dr. Pearson’s official retirement from the Nationa 
Audubon Society came on December 21, 1942, at which time Dr. J. J. Murray, of our Board o 
Directors, wrote an appreciation of Dr. Pearson’s long years of service, which appeared in the 
January-February, 1943, issue of this magazine. 

Dr. Pearson’s loss is deeply felt by the directors, the staff, the members and friends of tht 
National Audubon Society. A formal tribute has been voted by the Board of Directors and wil 
appear in our next issue. 
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7 feet of our wild birds and ani- 
mals have been _ relentlessly 
pushed back into the few remaining 
wilderness areas on this continent. 
Gun, dog, hook, trap and poison have 
been important factors, as have been, 
also, the extension of highways, the 
building of railroads, the development 
of automobile and airplane, together 
with better refrigeration in railroad 
cars, storage plants and homes. 

Vast alterations in the original 
environs—through lumbering with 
axe and saw, through drainage, fill- 
ing-in, municipal and industrial pol- 
lution and fires—have resulted in enor- 
mous depletion of wildlife. 

War creates great pressure for new 
invention and out of this war, no 
doubt, will come widespread use of 
two means of transportation that will 
permit hunters to gain relatively easy 
access to the wilderness. Not only 
shall we have to consider the effect of 
the jeep and helicopter but we shall 
have to stand firm ground as regards 
restrictions on the increasingly de- 
structive capacity of weapons that may 
be legally used in the taking of wild- 
life. 

The new highway to Alaska opens 
up to volume hunting vast territories 
which up to now have been one of 
the great remaining natural wildlife 
refuges, and so it will be of particular 
interest to our members to hear Dr. 
Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, address our 
thirt\-ninth annual convention in 
New York City, on the subject of con- 
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servation of Alaskan wildlife, with 
particular relation to plans for its 
post-war protection and conservation. 
He has just returned from a summer 
spent studying wildlife problems in 
Alaska. 


Convention’s Opening Gun 
P § 


We cordially invite you to Open 
House at the Audubon Nature Center 
in Greenwich, Conn., on Saturday and 
Sunday, October 16 and 17. Members 
of the staff will be on hand to wel- 
come you, to guide you and your 
friends, in small groups, through the 
sanctuary trails, acquaint you with 
the program and plans for the Center, 
and show you the exhibits in the 
nature museum. Autumn foliage will 
be at its height, and migrating birds 
will still be numerous. Information 
about transportation facilities to and 
from New York City is being mailed 
to you, together with a convention 
program and proxies for the annual 
meeting of members. 

Because of prevailing rationing 
difficulties, our hospitality may be 
limited to hot coffee, but we urge you 
to bring a picnic lunch and make 
yourselves at home. The program on 
Saturday and Sunday will be the 
same, thus giving an opportunity for 
choice of date. 


Center’s Educational Director 


You will be pleased to know that 
we have enlisted the services of an ex- 
ceedingly well-qualified young man, 
Dr. Richard L. Weaver, as Educa- 


tional Director at the Center. On 
September 20, he deposited his goods 
and chattels in the residence, and has 
entered, with enthusiasm, upon an 
educational undertaking of great in- 
terest and promise and of potential 
national influence. 

A Pennsylvanian by birth, Dr. 
Weaver's training and experience 
have been concentrated in the fields 
of nature education, ornithology and 
mammalogy. His splendid qualifica- 
tions for the job are too numerous to 
mention here in full, but suffice it to 
say that he took his doctorate at Cor- 
nell in 1938, after majoring in nature 
study under Dr. E. L. Palmer, and 
studying also under Arthur A. Allen 
and William J. Hamilton. From 1936 
to 1938, he was Pack Fellow in Con- 
servation Education. From 1938 to 


1942 he was college naturalist at Dart- 
mouth, and during 1942 and 1943, as- 
sociate professor of biology and exten- 
sion specialist in conservation at the 
University of New Hampshire. He 


has taught biology at Oglebay Nature 
Training School in West Virginia, 
ornithology at Lost River Nature 
Camp in New Hampshire, and for 
two summer seasons was Director of 
the Conservation Workshop at Ply- 
mouth College in New 
Hampshire. 

In preparation is an active program 
of instruction both for young people 
and grown-ups and you will hear 
about this at the Open House gather- 
ings in mid-October. 


‘Teachers’ 


Convention Program 

At the meetings in New York on 
Monday and Tuesday, October 18 
and 19, you may count upon hearing 
informally from official sources as to 
wildlife and wilderness preservation 
policies in our National Parks and 
Monuments, especially with regard to 
wartime pressures to relax protective 


Dr. Richard L. Weaver, Educational 
Director at the Audubon Nature Center. 


standards. You will be brought up to 
date on the Jackson Hole National 
Monument controversy, a matter of 
particular interest to our membership 
because it bears upon the proper con- 
servation of the Wyoming southern 
elk herd. 

Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, Chief of the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service, will 
be present at our meetings and may 
be counted upon to give us, in his 
characteristically winning way, 4 
bird's-eye view of the work of his 
Service in the restoration of wildlife 
on farms. For some eight years, his 
Service has been constructively “saw- 
ing wood” without great fanfare, re- 
storing wildlife habitats both on 
ruined and improved agricultural 
lands. 
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While other federal agencies have 
tried to assist farmers with subsidies, 
restricted production and other make- 
shifts, the Soil Conservation Service 
has been going ahead with a funda- 
mentally sound approach to the solu- 
tion of farm problems, through pro- 
tection, improvement and wiser use 
of the soil. During more recent years, 
the Soil Conservation Service has 
taken on world-wide activities with 
many of its men studying condi- 
tions in foreign lands and offering 
counsel of an international scope. We 
know that Dr. Bennett will tell us 
about all this, and we hope, too, that 
he will touch upon the fine work 
which his representatives have been 
doing in South Florida, in laying the 
basis for a proper land-use plan for 
the Everglades. 


Annual Meeting 


The official annual business meet- 
ing of members will be held at Au- 
dubon House at 9:30 A.M. on Tues- 
day, October 19, to be immediately 
followed by a meeting of the new 
Board of Directors. A buffet lunch- 
eon will be served at Audubon House 
on Tuesday, and you and your friends 
attending the convention will be cor- 
dially welcome. 

As has been the custom in other 
vears, members of the Society’s staff 
will report upon their activities and 
plans during the afternoon sessions 
on Monday and Tuesday, and many 
of the addresses and reports will be 
illustrated with motion pictures and 
lantern slides in color. 

The wind-up convention event will 
be the annual dinner at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, at 7:30 P.M. on Tuesday 
evening, with a feature showing by 
John H. Storer of a beautiful new 
motion picture film in color, entitled 
“The Birth of the Land.” 


With such a program in prospect, 
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we are confident of a record attend- 
ance. We know that our members 
will demonstrate their loyalty and in- 
terest, and honor our distinguished 
guests, by packing the house full. 


Hail and Farewell 


To the great regret of the directors 
and staff, Mr. William P. Wharton is 
retiring from the Board this fall. His 
identification with the interests of the 
Society goes back nearly forty years; he 
has served as a director since 1915, and 
has held the offices of first vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. An informal din- 
ner, attended by directors and staff, 
was recently held in Mr. Wharton’s 
honor, and there was then presented 
to him in tribute, with affection and 
esteem, a bound copy of the resolu- 
tion which is printed in these pages. 
We are loth to lose the active advice 
and counsel of Mr. Wharton as a 
member of the Board, but are assured 
that we may as readily turn to him 
as an old friend. 

It is also with great regret that we 
lose the services as a director this fall, 
through the operation of the by-law 
provision limiting the terms of direc- 
tors other than officers, of Mr. Lau- 
rence B. Fletcher of Massachusetts, 
also a member of the Board of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, into 
which was merged the Federation of 
New England Bird Clubs, a group 
which Mr. Fletcher, together with 
Mr. Charles B. Floyd, organized and 
which was responsible for the creation 
of many wild bird sanctuaries in 
Massachusetts. 


Another Californian Joins Us 


At a recent meeting of the Board, 
Mr. Aubrey Drury of San Francisco, 
Secretary of the Save-the-Redwoods 
League, was elected a director of your 
Society, to fill the unexpired term of 
Mr. James Moffitt who, as you know, 


Bachrach 


Mr. William P, Wharton 


recently met an untimely death in an 
airplane accident in the Aleutians 
while on active service as a lieutenant 
in naval aviation. Mr. Drury brings 
to our Board not only an intimate 
knowledge of wildlife conditions in 
the West, but much information and 
wisdom as to the development and 
maintenance of support for our cause. 
His election further strengthens the 
ties of mutual good will long existing 
between your Society and the Save- 
the-Redwoods League. 


Screen Tours Zoom Ahead 

Wayne Short has been going great 
guns getting the Audubon Wildlife 
Screen Tours under way. You will be 
glad to learn that the initial series of 
tours is being backed by our affiliated 
groups in ten principal midwestern 
cities—Columbus, Indianapolis, De 
troit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapo 
lis, Des Moines, Kansas City, Omaha 
and Cincinnati. 

It goes without saying that the out 
standing success of these screen touts 
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The Directors of the National Audubon Soctety 
desire to record their sense of deep obligation to 


WILLIAM P. WHARTON 


on the occasion of his retirement from the Board after a continuous service 
of twenty-eight years as Director, Vice President, and Secretary. For more 
than a generation he has brought to the Society an accurate knowledge of 
conservation, a keen awareness of the national need of sound conservation 
policies, and an abiding faith in the role of the Audubon Society in further- 


ing this public service. 


A lways careful in his judgments, modest in his approach, pains- 
taking in maintaining records of fact, and devoted in his attendance at 
meetings in spite of his residence at a long distance from New York City, 
he has been an indispensable factor in the growth of the Society. Seeking 
anonymity rather than recognition, he has been the Society’s most substan- 
tial financial supporter. Among many special Audubon projects, he has 
contributed most largely to the support of educational work, which has 
enlisted in the cause of conservation more than six million children. 


in addition to his devoted service to this Society, Mr. Wharton has 
given without stint of his energies in serving the related interests of the 
National Parks Association, the American Forestry Association, the Massa- 


chusetts Forestry Association, and other groups. 


His fellow directors take profound satisfaction in gratefully 
recording their lasting appreciation of Mr. Wharton’s manifold services to 
the National Audubon Society, extend to him their esteem and affection, 
and express the hope that despite his formal retirement from the Board, 
they will continue for many years to come to have his wise counsel and 


rich ¢ ompanionship. 
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depends very greatly upon the ability 
of the lecturers as well as upon the 
quality of their films. We feel par- 
ticularly fortunate, therefore, in being 
able to announce that the five lec- 
turers this year include not only our 
own inimitables, Bert Harwell and 
Alex Sprunt, but also Olin S. Petting- 
ill of Carleton College, Minn., Edna 
Maslowski of Cincinnati and John H. 
Storer of Massachusetts. No _ finer 
films in color than those of this group 
of lecturers have been shown audi- 
ences in recent years. We deeply ap- 
preciate the spontaneous cooperation 
of our affiliated groups in this ven- 
ture, and we hope that our program 
can be enlarged to include many more 
cities, many more films and many 
more lecturers. This project seems to 
hold great possibilities for entertain- 
ment and education, and the promise 
of creating a wider base of support 
for the cause of wildlife conservation. 


To Honor the Memory of .. . 

In recent years, especially in Calli- 
fornia, a new custom has been grow- 
ing—that of making a gift to charity 
in the name of a friend lost through 
death, rather than to send flowers to 
the funeral. The organization receiv- 
ing the gift sends an acknowledg- 
ment to the family of the deceased, 
naming the donor but not stating the 
amount received. Your Society has, 
recently, received numerous gifts of 
this kind, and we wish to state that 
we are following the practice of mak- 
ing appropriate acknowledgment to 
those concerned. 


Better Days Ahead for Florida 


‘This summer has been a mighty dry 
one in South Florida. The water level 
in Okeechobee is three feet below nor- 
mal, and there is every prospect of 
severe drought and damaging fires 
during the coming winter. Although 


no new organization can be said yet 
to be in full operation to cope with 
this situation as part of a new and 
wise land-use plan for the glades, 
there has been favorable aftermath of 
the efforts of the Soil Science Society 
of Florida at its recent meetings to 
bring this problem to the point of 
constructive action. In this, the offi- 
cials of the U. S. Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice have also played a major hand. 

It is good news that Mr. W. Turner 
Wallis, of West Palm Beach, has been 
appointed engineer and general man- 
ager of the Everglades Drainage Dis- 
trict, for he is a well-qualified hy- 
draulic engineer, with an_ intimate 
knowledge of the glades. Good news, 
also, is the fact that an Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Everglades Drainage 
District has been set up, with repre- 
sentatives not only from state agen- 
cies, but from the U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, U. $. Geological Survey, 
the National Park Service and 
National Audubon Society. 

While it is yet far from certain that 
adequate steps can be definitely taken 
to prevent further disaster to the 
glades this coming winter, it can be 
said that the initial moves have been 
made, before it is too late, toward the 
application of a plan, which, among 
other things, should preserve for all 
time a large portion of the glades as 
a natural wildlife refuge and water 
storage reservoir. It is gratifying to 
your Society to have been, and to con- 
tinue to be, a factor in these develop- 
ments, even if in a small way. 


The General Asks about Birds 


As compared with the last war, the 
service men of this war have shown a 
much greater interest in birds and in 
all forms of wildlife. Their letters 
from foreign lands have been crowded 
with observations about the local «ni- 
mal life, and many of these boys have 
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placed special emphasis on the duty 
of the folks back home to preserve, 
and wisely use, the natural resources 
of this country. 

Indicative of the extent to which 
this interest extends to the very top 
command, is the fact that General 
Eisenhower—while presumably in the 
midst of preoccupations with the di- 
rection of the war in Sicily and else- 
where—sent an S.O.S. to his brother 
in Washington, pleading for the 
prompt procurement and immediate 
posting to him of a couple of good 
books about birds! 


California Sanctuary 


In the bottomland of the San Ga- 
briel River, which flows from the 
mountains near Pasadena to the sea, 
there was established, a few years ago, 
a wildlife sanctuary which was just 
thirty minutes by car from downtown 
Los Angeles. Your Society has posted 
the area and maintained part-time 
warden service there. Affiliated so- 
cieties in the Los Angeles area have 
not only contributed sums to meet 
miscellaneous expenses at the sanc- 
tuary, but their members have taken 
a very active interest, and many of the 
scheduled field trips of these societies 
have centered at the San Gabriel 
River Bird Sanctuary. 

Howard L. Cogswell, our Season 
contributor from that region, records 
145 kinds of birds that nest in or have 
visited this sanctuary recently. This 
includes a flourishing colony of east- 
ern cardinal, the only such colony in 
California, and the rare red-bellied 
hawk and white-tailed kite, also, are 
frequently seen. The river bed at- 
tracts water birds and, in the proper 
season, the ethereal song of the russet- 
backed thrush pervades the sanctuary. 
The lease on this property was of very 
short term, thus giving no assurance 
of permanence, but now a fifty-year 
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lease has been executed with the 
Cate Ditch Company, owners of the 
property, such that sale of the land 
may not be made without encum- 
brance of the sanctuary lease. 


Warden at Cape May 


At the Witmer Stone Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary at Cape May Point, N. J., there 
have been numerous big flights of 
migratory hawks this fall. You were 
advised, in a recent issue, that our 
friend, Mr. C. K. Nichols of New Jer- 
sey, would represent us at Cape May 
this year as a warden. Unfortunately, 
the illness of Mrs. Nichols prevented 
his doing so, and at the last minute 
Richard Pough, who represented us 
there so ably a year ago, had to tem- 
porarily defer his research activities 
at the Audubon Nature Center in 
Greenwich and go to Cape May. Now 
he has been relieved by Don Eckel- 
berry, who summered at the Rainey 
Sanctuary in Louisiana, and who has 
come to New York with a fine group 
of paintings of the birds and scenery 
of the Louisiana coastal marshes; 
these will be on exhibition at Audu- 
bon House at convention time. Don’s 
coming to New York was made possi- 
ble through the return of Nick 
Schexnayder, our former head warden 
at the Rainey, who had spent about a 
year in the army in service on boats 
on the Texas coast. We are mighty 
glad to have Nick back on the job. 


Sanctuaries and Merry Christmas 


This year’s Christmas card, on sale 
for the benefit of the Sanctuary Fund, 
and advertised elsewhere in these 
pages, reproduces Roger Peterson’s 
beautiful new painting of the red- 
winged blackbird. These will be 
ready for distribution by the time of 
the convention and other Christmas 
gift suggestions will be mailed to all 
members soon. 
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a hele See 


By Ludlow Griscom 


it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that war restrictions of various kinds 
are reducing the volume of reports and 
the amount of regional coverage. Most of 
the younger and more active observers are 
now in the armed forces. Military restric- 
tions have practically closed the coasts of 
Long Island, New Jersey and California 
to students with field glasses, and rend- 
ered it difficult elsewhere. The new gaso- 
line rationing has cut down the mileage 
for trips very drastically in seventeen east- 
ern states, and markedly in the rest of the 
country. Those students, whose field work 
began before the automobile age, are for- 
tunate in that they know they accom- 
plished a great deal and had a good time 
without a car, and can do it again; they 
also will have the experience to allow for 
their reduced observations. All others are 
urged to do what they can to keep their 
observations continuous and to use ex- 
treme care in not confusing a change in 
field work with a change in the status of 
the birds. 

The period under review involves the 
breeding season in most of the country, 
and the outstanding question is, was it 
successful? This is largely a matter of 
weather and food supply. Intense heat and 
drought appear to be of minor impor- 
tance, but cold spells at the wrong time 
and storms do a great deal of damage. 
Accordingly the hot summer in the North- 
east and in coastal Texas did not affect 
nesting unfavorably. A cool June with 
storms and floods did much damage to 
marsh and slough birds in Missouri, Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas. In California, 
a cool, clear summer, with verdure per- 
sisting longer than usual, resulted in a 
particularly good nesting season. 

Outstanding breeding records can be 
summarized as follows: New England, her- 
ring gull, first nesting in Connecticut in 


. The 
Changing Seasons 


modern times; a pair of mockingbirds 
raised four young on Cape Ann in north 
ern Massachusetts. New York, a good sea 
son for terns; more cuckoos and white 
eyed vireos than usual. Southern New 
Jersey, good season for all southern her- 
ons; a pair of alder flycatchers is a range 
extension southward. It is good to hear of 
five Mississippi kites in coastal South Caro- 
lina, and a breeding pair in northwestern 
Florida. The least tern nested at Lake 
ark, Ill., and an adult in southeastern 
Michigan is the first record for that state. 
The western grebe is increasing in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota, and spreading 
eastward in the latter state. Forster’s terns 
and lark buntings increased in North 
Dakota; a pair of cinnamon teal may have 
nested in North Dakota. The white peli- 
can bred in coastal Texas. Band-tailed 
pigeons increasing in southern California. 

In response to my question in the last 
Season Summary, the Ohio-Michigan re: 
ports a decrease in the wood duck. In 
Massachusetts I have seen as many as ever, 
and more than last year. 

The beginnings of the shore-bird mi- 
gration permit of certain generalizations. 
It was late and poor in Massachusetts, a 
poor beginning in the Carolinas, practi- 
cally no shore birds by August 1 in north- 
west Florida. On the other hand, it was 
normal in the Central States and good in 
Utah and California. Dr. Roberts sends in 
the excellent news that after long years of 
rarity, the buff-breasted sandpiper seems 
to be slightly increasing in Minnesota. 
There is similar news from the coastal 
prairies of Texas. 

Outstanding rarities were a flamingo on 
the coast of Texas, presumably a straggler 
from the Yucatan colony; also pectoral 
sandpiper, black swift and the eastern 
black and white warbler in southern 
California. 
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ITH the approach of the Christmas 

season the thoughts of many of us 
turn again to plans for the annual Christ- 
mas Bird Count. Try this year to make it 
a community project, enlisting the aid of 
every local bird enthusiast. Beginners and 
newcomers should be encouraged to take 
part as party companions to the more ex- 
perienced observers. Well-laid advance 
plans are a great help in obtaining maxi- 
mum coverage of the prescribed 15-mile 
circle. As usual the results will appear in 
our January-February issue. 

This year we have a special favor to ask 
of those to whose lot it falls to record the 
results of the counts and report them to 
us. Please take the time to put your re- 
port in a form that will not require any 
editing by us. We, here at Audubon 
House, are trying to carry on with a war- 
depleted staff, and we need your help. 
Before you mail your report, check it 
against the sample count reports given be- 
low and make sure it conforms to pattern 
in all respects. If not, please type it over 
before mailing. Also, if possible, we should 
like to have you type each page in col- 
umnar form, about 39 spaces to each line. 
This is the way we prepare copy for the 
printer, and if it is possible for you to do 
this, it will save a retyping job in our 
office. 

The rules remain the same as in past 
years, except that we no longer capitalize 
bird names. Read these rules again care- 
fully. Also the sample count reports. Be 
sure to record all the data necessary to 
make a full report. Last year less than 
5%, of the reports were correct in every 
detail, so please keep these instructions in 
front of you when typing your report this 
year. 


Area 

The area covered must fall within a cir- 
cle 15 miles in diameter. It can be and 
usually is less but in any case it must not 
excecd these limits. 

Ihe count should be submitted under 
the name of the most significant geograph- 
ical locality within or adjacent to the 
area. The description of the sections actu- 
ally ‘overed should be sufficient to permit 
anyone to locate them with reasonable 
accuracy on any good map. It should also 
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The 44th Christmas Bird Count 


indicate the various habitat types covered 
on a basis of the per cent of the total 
time spent in each, i.e., cattail marsh 10%, 
pasture land 30%, mature deciduous 
woodlands 50%. As the greatest scientific 
value of these counts is the year-to-year 
comparison of winter bird populations, the 
area should be as nearly as possible the 
same from year to year. 


Date 

This year the count must be made some 
day from December 19th to 26th inclusive 
unless special arrangements have been 
made with the editor in advance. A count 
must not cover more than one day. 


Weather 


As weather conditions can greatly affect 
the results obtained, we like a brief re- 
port on them, including temperature 
range, wind velocity and direction, and 
field conditions caused by weather. Wind 
velocity can be approximated by the fol- 
lowing general rules: 


Wind miles 
per hour Indicated by 
Lessthanone Tree leaves quiet; smoke 
rises vertically 


1-7 Leaves rustle 

8-12 Leaves and twigs in con- 
stant motion 

13-18 Raises dust; small branches 
move 

19 - 24 Small trees in leaf begin 
to sway 

25 - 38 Large branches and whole 
trees in motion 

39 - 54 Tree limbs break 

Coverage 


Dawn-to-dusk counts are preferred, and 
less than a minimum of 7 hours of field 
observation cannot be considered adequate 
coverage except in the far north. 

In order to make the counts of maxi- 
mum scientific value by facilitating statis- 
tical comparisons, it is very important that 
you record carefully the total milage cov- 
ered and the total hours of field observa- 
tions involved. We prefer observations 
made on foot while covering a prescribed 
route which will remain the same from 
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year to year. Records based on observa- 
tions from a car are virtually meaningless 
statistically as they are difficult to com- 
pare with reports from other areas, and 
represent as a rule a very inadequate cov- 
erage of the route traversed — heavily 
weighted with disproportionately high 
numbers of the larger more conspicuous 
species. Each hour afield by a lone ob- 
server counts as an hour but observers, 
when working together as a party, record 
only the total hours the party was in the 
field. ‘Chis is based on the assumption 
that a competent lone observer going 
through an area will record in that time 
all the birds. A party or group of ob- 
servers when together is therefore, in 
terms of hours in the field, considered as 
simply the equivalent of a highly compe- 
tent single observer. If a group breaks up 
into single observers or smaller groups, the 
total observer time should be adjusted 
accordingly. 

On the same basis the total miles cov- 
ered in the field while making actual ob- 
servations should be reported. Don’t count 
time or miles spent hurriedly driving from 
one part of the area to another, or the 
birds seen, as they are only valueless ran- 
dom observations. 


The Count 

All wild birds positively identified by 
sight or sound should be reported by their 
full species names. In the case of an un- 
usual rarity, substantiating details must, be 
given in parenthesis immediately follow- 
ing the record, together with the initials 
of the observer vouching for its identifica- 
tion. Record exotics like mute swans and 
rock doves only if they are living a truly 
wild existence. Do not use subspecific 
names, except in the few cases where sub- 
species can be readily identified as such in 
the field, and you have definitely identi- 
fied them as such from characteristic field 
marks. Record accurate numerical counts 
of the numbers of individuals of each 
species seen within the count area. This 
holds even for English sparrows and star- 
lings. Estimates are often highly inaccu- 
rate and are acceptable only when single 
flocks run into the thousands and accurate 
counts are impractical. Separate parties 
must use care not to overlap counts. 
Species missed on the count but seen in 
the count area during any part of the 
count period may be recorded in paren- 
thesis at the end of the list but must not 


be included in the totals. They wi!! be 
printed only if space permits. ; 
Explanation 

Supplemental remarks must be heid to 
a minimum. But if you feel that your 
count shows a radical deviation from nor- 
mal, not explained by the coverage and 
weather notes given at the head of the 
report, you may explain such deviation in 
a parenthetical note following the totals. 


Participants 

Anyone may take part in the making of 
a Christmas Count. In the interests of 
efficient coverage, we prefer that counts 
be cooperative projects, enlisting the aid 
of all bird students of the region. We 
cannot ordinarily publish more than one 
census from any one area, or from any one 
observer. 


The Report 

We suggest that in the case of group 
counts, the secretary be selected in ad- 
vance so he will be sure to record all the 
necessary data. 

Try to air mail reports to us within 24 
hours of the time the count was taken. 
Late reports cannot be printed. 

Your report must be as brief as pos- 
sible. Say what you have to say with a 
minimum of words. Avoid all non-essen- 
tial details and cull carefully for super- 
fluous words. For instance, it makes little 
difference just what time of day an area 
was covered so long as you let us know it 
was covered. Try to develop a semitele- 
graphic style. 

li possible type, double spacing, and 
using only one side of a blank sheet of 
paper. 

Birds must be listed (not tabulated) in 
A.O.U. Check-list order (1931 ed.) as fol- 
lowed in the Peterson field guides or the 
Audubon daily field cards. Do not cap- 
italize bird names, unless a proper name 
is involved. 

Give names of all participants. We 
would also appreciate a record on a sep- 
arate sheet of paper, of the full names 
and addresses of all the participants. 


Final Check 

Please compare your report after if 1 
typed with the following samples and cor- 
rect and retype it if it does not conform 
in every detail of pattern, order, punctua 
tion, etc., with the samples. 
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Sample Reports 

Johnston, N. Y. (center of town to point 
10 miles north; Long Lake area; Clear 
Creek as far as Clayton; Sound shore from 
Point Key to Dover; open farm land 50%, 
town suburbs 10%, deciduous farm wood- 
lots 20%, hemlock grove 5%, cattail marsh 
15%). Dec. 25. Fair; temp.—2° to 8° F.; 
wind ENE veering to W, 8—12 m.p.h.; 
ground covered with 2 to 4 inches of 
crusted snow; all fresh water except parts 
of Clear Creek frozen over. Nine observers 
in 5 parties. Total hours, 28 (27 on foot, 
| in rowboat); total miles, 56 (53 on foot, 
3 by boat). Mute swan, 5; mallard, 2; 
black duck, 6; scaup (sp.?), 45; Am. golden- 
eye, 2; buffle-head, 1; pheasant, 2; rock 
dove (living on ledges on a low cliff), 15; 
northern horned lark (yellow line over 
eye seen distinctly — H.R.B.), 6; prairie 
horned lark, 42; crow (sp.?), 10; black- 
capped chickadee, 27; Carolina chickadee 
(seen and heard at close range in direct 
comparison with other chickadees—J.F.].), 
1; slate-colored junco, 6. Total, 39 species 
and subspecies; approximately 2584 indi- 
viduals. (Seen in area Dec. 24: redpoll, 
7; pine siskin, 9.) J. F. JONES, L. P. TAY- 
LOR, H.R. BASS (Long Island Bird Club). 

White Pine Bird Sanctuary (Clover Co.) 
Jil. (same area as 1927 count and subse- 
quent counts; pine woodland 70%; pas- 
ture land 20%, small ponds 10%). Dec. 


19. Overcast, with heavy fog until 10 
A.M. and light snowfall from 3 P.M. on; 
wind N, 13-18 m.p.h.; temp. 40° to 20° F.; 
ground bare, water open. Three observers 
together. Total hours, 10 on foot; total 
miles, 12 on foot. Common loon, 1; Am. 
bittern, 1; European widgeon (a male seen 
at 500 yds. with 20X scope—H.L.M.), 1; 
Am. golden-eye, 100 (est.); Barrow’s gol- 
den-eye, 1; kingfisher, 2; flicker, 6; Carolina 
chickadee, 21; Am. pipit, 6; yellow-throat 
(seen daily since Nov.), 1; English spar- 
row, 27; red-wing, 2000 (est.); grackle, 6; 
slate-colored junco, 270. Total, 29 species; 
approximately 2897 individuals. (Seen in 
area Dec. 22: Canada goose, 17; mallard, 
2, coot, 5. The unusually heavy popu- 
lation of grain-eating species was due to 
the large amount of waste grain still avail- 
able as a result of a severe storm just before 
the fall harvest season). H. L. MARK, 
R. C. SMITH, MARY PELT. 


Christmas Count Club 

The Christmas Count Club has been a 
great success. Suggested several years ago 
as the solution to our problem of how to 
publish, on a limited budget, all of the 
increasingly large number of counts sub- 
mitted, it has grown until last year almost 
every participant joined. Ten cents from 
each person taking part in a count sent 
with the report enrolls each as a member. 


An Ideal Gift! 
50 WINTER BIRDS OF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA 


POST CARD SIZE—IN COLOR—BOXED, $1.00, POSTPAID 
SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF EACH BIRD ON REVERSE SIDE 


| Herring Gull 19 Flicker 35 Pine Grosbeak 

2 Black Duck 20 Hairy Woodpecker 36 Evening Grosbeak 

3 Great Blue Heron 21 Downy Woodpecker 37 Tree Sparrow 

4 Bob-white 22 Red-bellied Woodpecker 38 Snow Bunting 

5 Ruffed Grouse 23 Crow 39 Cardinal 

6 Ring-necked Pheasant 24 Blue Jay 40 Cedar Waxwing 

7 Turkey Vulture 25 Starling 41 Northern Shrike 

8 Red-shouldered Hawk 26 Horned Lark 42 Carolina Wren 

9 Red-tailed Hawk 27 Song Sparrow 43 Winter Wren 

10 Cooper's Hawk 28 White-throated Sparrow 44 White-breasted Nuthatch 
!| Sharp-shinned Hawk 29 Purple Finch 45 Red-breasted Nuthatch 
12 Sparrow Hawk 30 Redpoll & Siskin 46 Black-capped Chickadee 
13 Bald Eagle 31 English Sparrow 47 Tufted Titmouse 
14 Screech Owl 32 Goldfinch 48 { Golden-crowned Kinglet 
5 Long-eared Ow! 33 Junco Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
16 Short-eared Owl 34 White-winged Crossbill 49 Brown Creeper 

7 Barred Owl Crossbill 50 Mockingbird 
18 Great Horned Owl 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 
The National Audubon Society 


To arouse through education public recogni- 
tion of the value of, and the need for protect- 
ing, wild birds and other animals, plants, soil 
and water, as well as of the interdependence 
of these several natural resources. 


To study and conduct research with relation 
to the scientific facts, a knowledge of which 
is essential to the formulation of sound pol- 
icies in the field of conservation. 


To foster recognition of the need for the pres- 
ervation of such environmental conditions as 
ample food, water and cover, on the mainte- 
nance of which animals and plants depend for 
survival. 


To foster the preservation of an adequate 
stock of native animals and plants, so that no 
species may become threatened with extinction. 


To promote the protection and preservation 
of natural resources, including the encourage- 


ment, establishment and maintenance of na 
ture sanctuaries. 


To publish and distribute documents, as a 
means of disseminating information about the 
subjects mentioned above or related matters. 


To hold meetings, lectures and exhibitions, and 
to develop and maintain a library, in the in 
terest of the conservation of natural resources. 


To establish and maintain such educational 
projects as nature trails, museums, tours and 
camps. 


To encourage the organization of branche: 
and other affiliated groups in sympathy with 
these stated aims. 


To cooperate, as occasion prompts, with nx 
tional and state conservation agencies, and 
with private associations devoted to the inter- 
ests of conservation and to education in the 
field of natural resources. 


Mail to National Audubon Society, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. a 


I desire to support the work of the NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
through membership and enclose check for dues in the class checked.* 
[) Active $25 (1 Contributing $100 
(1) Sustaining $10 —- Supporting $50 0 Life $200 
*Including AUDUBON MAGAZINE, the official magazine of the Society 


[) Regular $5 


(Membership fees and 
contributions to the 
National Audubon Society 
are deductible contribu- 


tions on Federal Income 


Tax returns.) ADDRESS 
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Letters 


My article on “Birds of Northwest Africa,” 
hich appeared in your magazine last month, 
as written to conform with Censorship rules. 
fow that all Africa is ours, Censorship rules 
ve been relaxed and I may say that “the more 
estern region” referred to was near ORAN, in 
Igeria; while that “farther east’”’ was in Tunisia 
hear the middle of the western border. 
HuGH BIRCKHEAD 


Ya 


I have enjoyed your publication so much— 
he reading matter is always fine, and the photo- 
aphs are “par excellence.” Through your 
nagazine I have been led to go to the Audubon 
amp in Maine (1940), and the National Con- 
ention and Field Trip to Cape May (1941). 
ll of these activities I enjoyed to the fullest, 
nd I shall never be able to forget the thrill of 
eing new birds, hearing new songs, and get- 
ing acquainted with people with the same love 
Mf nature as I. 
As I am expecting to go into the WAC shortly, 
nd shall be without your magazine during my 
aining away from home, it will be a distinct 
to me not to have this magazine at hand, 
ut I am hoping that it may be sent to me, if, 
r when I am in a rather permanent location. 
As a last word, may I express my sincere re- 
et that you were not able to operate the 
udubon Camp this year? Here’s hoping, how- 
er, that this war will be ended, your men will 
me back and you may have the pleasure of 
pening it up next year. 
alls Church, Va. GWENDOLYN B. SMITH 


 F i 
IRS: 
Since we depend entirely upon donations of 
»0ks and magazines to pass on to our merchant 
‘amen, I would like to tell you how much your 
nerosity, in notifying your members of our 
eed for such magazines as Audubon, has meant 
) the library at the Andrew Furuseth Club. We 
ave had marvelous response, with many splen- 
id contributions of Audubon Magazine. 
Our library functions as an educational unit 
nd whenever possible we acquaint the sea- 
en with books and magazines which will help 
em t) acquire a broader general knowledge. 
We {cl that the Audubon Magazines are one 
f the :nost important contributions ever made 
library. They not only supply much- 
nformation about the preservation of 
but give inspiration to many men who 
d love birds, with that rare quality of 
which is highly developed in the man 
'. They spend so much time in lonely 


Come and meet... 


the peccaries of the Mexican border, desert pigs in 
their pepper and salt suits . . . the tiny shrew, 
“tiger of the small animal world,” and 64 more of 
our principal mammals. Life histories; accurate 
descriptions; distinguishing characteristics; habitats. 


7 MEETING THE 
Ve mectid i" MAMMALS 


4 is an attractive and valuable 
guide, enhanced by Walter A. 
Weber’s brilliant drawings. 
—N. Y. Times Book Review. 
52 pen and ink portraits, $1.75 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Natural History for the Layman 
@ Written to be Enjoyed 


FRONTIERS 


Five Times a Year for $1 
Nineteenth and Parkway, Philadelphia 3 


Sponsored by 
The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 


AUDUBON POST CARDS 


Let the yellow-throat, hummingbird, indigo bunt- 
ing, wood thrush, oriole, tanager, grosbeak, 
kingbird, catbird or redstart carry a message to 
your friends. Cards are in color with space on 
back for message and address. 

20¢ per set of 10 cards 


Postage, 3¢ extra per set. 
Sets cannot be broken. 
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When writing advertisers, mention Audubon Magazine $19 


| separation from their families, that pets aid sef— 


THE NATURE LIBRARY | birds, which are their constant companions, 1 


ceive much more interest and attention, tha 
Arteraft bound, decorations in gold, 544x8%, . : “a pili 
1800 pages, 288 pages of Animals, Butterflies, from a family who live normally on shore wit 


Flowers, Trees, and Birds in color. The 7 a wider variety of distractions. 

Volumes ey Hetave’s Peegnam, Se year Your January-February, 1942, issue carried ; 
around guide to Natures calendar of events. > > . : — “Nac 
Published at $19.50. THE. LITERARY the center of the magazine, a double Page sprea 
MART, 411 West 125th St., New York 27, of magnificent photographs of Herring Gull 
Y., offers this set to Members for 5 days’ We had many copies of this issue sent us. Th 
ree examination. Price of set $14.00, pay- j . , 

able $2.00 down, $3.00 monthly. Cash Price Audubons are kept on one small table at t 
$12.00, same return privilege. end of the library. I noted in many instanc 


that this page was missing. After a little thoug! 
I concluded that they were being taken back | 


the ships for “pin-ups!” LORENA LEwis 
New York. United Seamen's Servic 
Enjoy 
Winter ‘y ot uf uf 
Birds! 


SIRs: 

I must just send a line to congratulate ,o 
on the perfectly magnificent July-August nun 
ber. It has breath-taking articles: ‘Why is 
Naturalist?” “Stream-side Sanctuaries” and th 
incredible story of the “Valley of the Birds.” J 
makes one want to live life over again sinc 
such unbelievable things can be done. I fe 
that the magazine itself is new-born. 


got kt 
1% Ibs. boxed 


CHICKADEE DINER 


For clinging birds such 
as cheerful chickadees, 


nuthatches, woodpeckers, | — cae tv yee : ‘ 
Three Sets  <TeePers. Packed full of Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. |= ANTONIA C. Maur 
$2.85 ers = 12 Chickadee Vidbite ond 4 $1.00 | 
, 12 refills in a beauty o . 
ee box. ee nem st st ot 
Three Sets FESTIVE BOARD $1.25 Sirs: 
$3.50 i" x 5" x 24" — Boxed 2 Ibs. I am enclosing for your information copy 0 
A simple, inexpensive and efficient window sill a letter which I have written to Mr. Petrides oi 
fooder—fits any window sill or horizontel sur- the value of “Who Knows All the Answers! 
face; casement windows open over it. Filled ‘ 7 ei Slaw ob —_ 
with 12 Chickadee Tidbits, attractively boxed. in your July-August issue. Ow about givil 


Bird feeders mahe perfect gifts this article, or a summary of it wide circulatio 
HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. gag sg por aang : 

Mewteaville, Mess. May I also congratulate you on this numbe 

Send for free catalogue of the magazine, the article referred to as wel 

as Mr, Alan Devoe’s “Why Is a Naturalist?” an¢ 

Virginia S. Eifert’s “Grand Mesa Birding.” | 

these were all that the number contained, i 

would make it, in my opinion, one of the bes 

that you have published in the last two year 

Montreal, Canada. G. G. OMMANNEY 


ORDER 


a Many readers have commented on Mr. Pe 
trides’ article and have sent in requests for thi 
supplementary material offered with it.—Eb. 


George S. White & Co. Ine. aa al | 


| 

116 JOHN STREET | Sirs: 
NEW YORK 7.N. Y. Uncle Sam has placed army life on a mas 
aes production basis to outmatch the fast pace s¢ 

7 by our enemies. As a proud nephew, I devotq 
Insurance Brokers much of my time to help keep that mass-pt0 
duction line rolling. But I shall always find 
time to help keep Mother Nature forever cheer 
Membership in the Audubon Society instills i 
, é me the feeling that I am helping support « caus 
sands of satisfied customers. as important as democracy itself. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Joe A. SEMANCHIK 


Specializing in providing proper cov- 


erage and reducing costs for thou- 
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Nature Lives Within Its Pages 


We believe that AUDUBON MAGAZINE has thousands of readers who would 
be interested in the fascinating nature stories, wonderful photographs, drawings 
and color plates that appear in each issue of CANADIAN NATURE—the maga- 
zine which captures the hearts of everyone interested in nature and the outdoors. 
Parents, educators, librarians and nature lovers praise and recommend it. An 
ideal gift and a magazine which is needed in every home, school and library. 


CANADIAN NATURE is issued in January, March, May, September and 
November. The five numbers contain over 200 pages, 90 articles, 35 color plates, 
160 photographs, 220 figure drawings and an Annual Index. The magazine enjoys 
wide United States school use. It is recommended by National Audubon Society; 
American Nature Study Society; Boy Scouts of America; and Girl Scouts Inc. 
The articles are suitable to the whole of North America. There are subscribers 
in 43 States. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Send coupon with only $1.25 for one year’s 
subscription. If you are not completely satisfied, after receiving the first issue, 
notify us within 10 days and your money will be promptly refunded. 


Canadian Nature Magazine, 177 Jarvis St., Toronto, Can. 


Enclosed is $1.25. Please enroll me for one year’s sub- 
scription—5 issues—on your money-back guarantee. 
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ORDER YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS 


e@ This year’s Audubon Christmas Card, 
lithographed in color, portrays two red- 
wings in brilliant red, yellow and black, 
perched on ochre stalks of pragmites. 


Made from an original painting by Roger 


Tory Peterson, this handsome and faith- 


ful reproduction will be the outstanding 


Christmas card of the season. 

Size 5% x 7% with envelope 
15¢ each 8 for $1.00 25 for $2.50 
This card is sold for the bene- 


fit of the Sanctuary Fund 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1006 Fifth Avenue 


New York 28, New York 


Pileated 
W ood pecker 


Beautiful and Color 


AUDUBON PRINT 


Ruffed Crouse 


These reproductions from the masterpieces 
John James Audubon make beautiful Christ 
gifts. There are probably few American works 
art that have stood the test of time better 
have these incomparable bird paintings. 


Hand-colored Elephant Folio size reproduction 
of Wild Turkey, Ruffed Grouse and Mal 
Eth, $ 


Hand-colored reproductions 19” x 26” of 
Turkey, Baltimore Oriole, Carolina Paroque 
Ruffed Grouse, Cedar Waxwing, Ivoiy-b 
Woodpecker, Blue Jay, Mallard, Snowy Egret 
Flamingo Each, $ 


Send for circular describing these and other subjects that 
available in different sizes and prices, some as low @ 


